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SHAH WALI ALLAH AS A MYSTIC 


S in many other branches of learning, Shah Wali Allah stands out 

quite prominent in the field of theoretical and practical mysticism. 

He was endowed by nature with the talents capable of exploring 

the spheres of matter and spirit with equal ease. He may well be counted 

among the eminent ‘sufis’ in Islam and his contributions to the science 
itself are considerable and great. 

Shah Wali inherited mysticism, as he did theology and jurisprudence, 
etc., from his great ancestors who had been eminent scholars of all these 
sciences. In his “Anfasul Arifin’? Shah Wali gives details of their deep 
interest in mystic practices and the position they had attained in them. 
His father, Shah Abdur Rahim of Fatawa Alamgiri fame, was a distin- 
guished sufi and held khirga (a cloak presented by sufis to their success- 
ful disciples) of the Naqshbandi, Chishti, and Gilani Orders. His spiritual 
contacts with the great sufis like Shaikh Adam Banauri, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sarhandi, Khwaja Khurd and others, and his miraculous powers, are 
mentioned by Shah Wali at various places in his writings.’ With him 
Shah Wali learnt the elements of mysticism and also became his disciple 
in all the three orders. He was only fifteen when by his diligent applica- 
tion to spiritual practices he became sufficiently acquainted with the 
actual mystic manners, (adab-i-tariqat). In the same year he got the 
khirga from his father.* 

On his death-bed Shah Rahim appointed Shah Wali his successor in 
mysticism and allowed him to take bayt (allegiance) from the people and 
help them go on the path of tariqat. In the year 1144 A. fi. as Shah 
Wali was in the Hejaz, he received another khirqa of almost all the orders 
from the great sufi Abu Tahir Makki. 

In his Fuyuzul Haramayn, a treatise containing detailed account of 
his spiritual visions, Shah Wali explains how at various stages he had the 
vision of the prophet and God through his spiritual efforts and how the 
difficulties of the path of tariqat were overcome. There, in the Hejaz, he 
was told that he had completed the tariqat and was therefore able to be 


ey, Anfasul Arifin, Tafhimat etc. 
2. Anfasul Arifin. p. 202. 
3. Ibid. p. 203. 
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the guide for the novices of the path. “I was going about the Ka’aba,” 
he writes in his thirty-fourth vision, ““when I saw my own light, which was 
splendid and had covered the entire universe, having completely 
overcome the inhabitants thereof. I understood it to be the light of the 
qutbiat (leader of the mystics) which has been given me. . . .”"* In an- 
other vision he saw thathe was granted the robe of spirituality (khil’at-i- 
batini) and blessed with immunity from all questionings of the day of 
Judgement—this is the gift which very few sufis have been blessed with.’”® 
He was also informed that he was the “qaimuz-zaman” (leader of the 
time) whom God had entrusted with the task of reformation of the 
peop who were going astray forgetting altogether the primary object 
of life.® 
In short, Shah Wali was a mystic of a very high order and the facts 
given in his Fuyuzal Haramayn, Ham’at and other such books are his real 
mystic experiences which he put down for the benefit of the coming 
generations. “‘I feel that revelation of these spiritual secrets is intended 
not only for the perfection and education of my own self, but also for the 
guidance and betterment of all the people.”; Thus, Shah Wali by his 


exploration of the Invisible World contributed a good deal to the mystic 
lore. 


In the time of Shah Wali Allah, the sufis were divided into various 
schools and orders which were always at loggerheads with one another 


and at the same time the entire class of mystics was faced with the stiff 
opposition of the jurists and theologians who, due to the former’s 
blasphemous expressions, condemned them right and left. The 
main reason for such condemnation was the sufis’ belief in the 
doctrine of Pantheism (mas’ala-i-wahdatul wujud) introduced by the great 
sufi, Shaikh Muhyyuddin Ibnal ‘Arabi (d. 638 A.H.). The import of 
Pantheism is that the Creator is identical with the creation. The sufis’ 
ingenious argumentation in support of their belicf had embarrassed the 
theologians, especially the jurists and fearing misguidance of the illiterate 
through it, they denied any place to spiritual practices. This again was 
extremism on their part. In this way, the two extremes were doing 
more harm than good to the religion itself. 

About a hundred years before Shah Wali, Shaikh Ahmad of Sarhand, 
himself a great sufi, had denounced altogether the theory of “ wahdatul 
wujud ” in favour of his own wahdatush-shuhud® (Apparentism). The 


. Ham‘at. p. 35 
. For “ wahdatush shuhud*’ see Maktubat Imam Rabbani, Epts. V. U1 
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shaikh meant that the Creator was not one with the creation. But 
on the other hand, God was beyond the reach of.any human understand- 
ing, and that all the spiritual stages could only be traversed by following 
strictly the path of shariat. 

Shah -Wali was himself brought up in the atmosphere which was 
replete with the general belief in wahdatul wujud. Every one with whom 
he came in contact right from the beginning of his education was a 
staunch believer in it. His father Shah Rahim and his uncle Abu Rida, 
and his teacher, were profound scholars of “ wahdatul wujud”’ and had 
made great research in it. But both Shah Rahim and Abu Rida being 
great jurists themselves intended to reconcile the paths of wijdan 
( mystic ) with ’aql wa naql ( shariah).9 

This object was however left to be realised by the efforts of Shah 
Wali who had achieved perfection in both, wajd and shariah, and 
having been the qutb and mujaddid (i.e. a genuinely inspired sufi and 
reviver of the faith ) was able to find out a way of reconciliation between 
tariqat and shariat. 

The religion of Islam as a matter of fact has two aspects: exoteric 
and esoteric (i.e. zahiri wa batini). The exoteric strictly deals with the 
affairs of the world, man’s dealings with man, outlining his position 
among his fellow beings and his relation with the supernatural power 
who is responsible for his life here and elsewhere. The esoteric aspect 
deals exclusively with man’s intuitive study of the Invisible and his 
attempt to solve the enigmas of it.'° This attempt on the part of man 
for his inner development and study of the Invisible is not made on _ his 
own initiative, but it is prompted by the Creator Himself who (as it is 
given in the hadith *‘ kunto kanzan” . . .) wants tobe known. Also, it 
has been the wish of God that both sides of the religion should continue 
to develop side by side and it is for that reason that He from time to 
time has sent His mujaddidin (revivers) and qutubs (i.e. mystics)—for 
the guidance of the people. 

The actual position of the sending of this guidance which Shah Wali 
names as fadalla is this. When God wants the people of the world to 
follow a particular path, the tadalla or guidance appears in haziratul quds™ 
(enclosure of purity) in an ideal form. From there it descends to the 
world-of-matter according to the condition and the State of the people. 

Thus faddalla or divine guidance facilitates one’s progress towards 
God, as it clearly points out to the salik (ascetic) where and what type 
of difficulties he will face and how he will have to tide over them. The 
tadalla as stated above takes various forms such as the prophet, book, 


g. Faisafa Shah Wali Allah p. 20 

10. Ham’at 36-37 

11.  Haziratul quds”’ or enclosure of purity is the place where souls of human 
beings having been liberated from their material forms meet the Great Soul 
(Ruh-i-’azam). Vide Hujjat p. 63, v. I. 
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prayers, pilgrimage or some such things possessing powers to influence 
the human soul. This path is commonly called the path of Shariah. “In 
this path nearness to God (qurb-i-ilahi) is attained by purifying one’s self 
and disciplining one’s limbs through constant worship and recitation, 
imparting knowledge to the ignorant folks and doing other such social 
services.” !2 

Besides this, says Shah Wali, there is another path for reaching God 
and that is the direct path of farigat (mysticism), which transcends, all 
other means. The progress in this path depends purely on the salik’s 
personal capacity and efforts. ‘‘In this path, the mystic awakens first to 
the ‘reality’ of his ‘Ana’ (Ego), and then through it he acquires the 
knowledge of God (marifat-i-ilahi). In course of his journey on the 
path, he passes through several stages like fana (annihilation), baqa 
(resuscitation), jadhb (unconsciousness), tawhid (Unity) etc., etc. as far 
as his personal powers permit."3 

But this second course of approaching God was not followed in the 
time of the Prophet, because he was the fadalla or guidance for the first 
course, The reason was that at that time the education of the general 

ublic was the main object and not the spiritual progress of certain 

individuals ; so the course with which the unification of the antagonistic 
sections of humanity and the uplift of their social and moral life could be 
brought about, would have suited best. Also, the prophet did not give any 
preference to the path of tariqat over the one he had established.'* 


Wuicu Course ts BETTER To BE ADOPTED ? 


“The thing is’? says Shah Wali Allah,” that if both the courses are 
seen from one angle, so to say, one would appear decidedly superior to 
the other ; but again if they are seen from another angle, the difference 
would altogether disappear. For instance, if you see two things as 
they exist in the wujud (Divine Being)—and the speciality of the 
wujud is that it has covered the creation from all sides—the reason for 
the superiority of the one over the other will become manifest to you. 
On these bases you can also compare one value with the other. But 
on the other hand if you take them for the effect of the same cause, 
for one reason the possibility of one’s superiority over the other would 
disappear, although for another reason one will be better par excellence, 
and the other clearly devoid of all values.” *® 

But, however, the salikins (ascetics) took advantage of both the paths 
according to their individual circumstances and conditions. The man of 
‘jadhb’ or mystic got a little awakening of the self by the divine light as 


12, F.H. 180 
13. Ibid. 181 
14. Ibid, 182 
15. Ibid. 182 
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it diverted itself towards the ephemeral world, and thereby acquired the 
necessary information of God. ‘You will see that the followers of shariah 
get their knowledge about Divinity from the kitab-o-sunnat (i.e. Quran 
and hadith) while the mystics get the same by attending carefully to 
Him and getting themselves lost in the light and immortalising themselves 
with it.” 

Explaining still further how the second path (mysticism) gradually 
established itself in the life of the Muslims, Shah Wali divides spiritual 
progress into four periods. 


Four Staces oF MysticAL DEVELOPMENT IN IsLAM 


The periods into which Shah Wali divides the spiritual progress of 
the mystics represent the four stages of the mystic path, although to the 
sufis of each stage he assigns the same position and status in regard to 
their relation with God. In status they are all equal as all of them 
are devotees of the Lord. 

In the time of the Prophet and his friends and their immediate 
successors (ashab wa taby’in wa tab’ataby’in) the elect (ahl-i-kamal) were de- 
voted entirely to the obedience of the laws of shariah, and through that 
alone they could obtain perfection in their spirituality. For instance, their 
mystic practices or ihsan'® comprised of namaz (prayer), recitation, 
fasting, pilgrimage, zakat (poor money) etc. None of them however 
indulged in meditation as it was done by the sufis of the later times. 
Nor did any of them experience bikhudi or unconsciousness, nor was there 
any case of tearing off garments out of ecstasy ; nor did they do anything 
or speak contrary to the shariah, as we hear of the sufis of the succeeding 
periods. Indeed, very few miracles or supernatural incidents are 
ascribed to them. The reason is that the spiritual state which gives 
effect to such miracles was not sufficiently developed or it had not yet 
become a special attribute (malika) of theirs. If anything of this nature 
at all happened, it was merely by chance and due to their strong belief 
and their brightened intellectual powers by which they could see 
unknown things in dreams.'7 

The second stage begins with the eminent sufi Junaid of Baghdad'® 
who evidently is the chief of all the mystical groups. As some elect of 
the former group advanced a little further on their path of spirituality, 
they detached themselves from the affairs of the world and passed much 


16. For ihsan see Ham’at: p. 38. Ihsan is special power (ista’adad) given to man 

by God for perfection of the spiritual side of religion. 
- Hamat p. 47. 

18. Junaid of Baghdad (obt. 296/909) was a disciple of Sirri Saqti who admitted 
Junaids’ superiority over himself. Some such expressions as ‘God spoke for 
many years through the tongue of Junaid and Junaid was not there’ are 
ascribed to him. For the life of Junaid see Tadhkiratul Awlia, and other 
mystics biographical works. 
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of their time in meditation. By this practice they intended to attain the 
nisbat'9 (a superior mental or spiritual state) of Connection with God 
(t’alluq billah). These mystics received divine illumination (tajalliat)?° 
and expressed their experiences in allegorical language. 

They were the people who listened to music?! (a practice which as a 
matter of fact is forbidden in Islam), danced and tore off their clothes in 
excess of ecstasy, and could read the secrets of the hearts of others. 
They preferred solitude to the society of men and could understand well 
the dupes ofsatan. The main object of their constant worship was neither 
fear of hell nor desire for paradise, but on the other hand, it was a pure 
love for God, the Ultimate reality whom they wished to see in this life. 

But even in this stage the nisbat-i-tawajjuh?? was not perfected. They 
were yet under the influence of the obehence ( ta’at) which had swayed 
them completely.23 Indeed, they received the ab hers but that was 
only like a flash of lightning and appeared very seldom. 


Tue Tuirp STAGE 


A large number of the mystics stopped at the second stage; but a 
few among them like Abu Sa’id Abul Khayr and Abul Hasan Kharqani, 
however, proceeded further and opened up a new stage for themselves on 
the path of mysticism. They had reached the state of jadhb (absorption) 
and with this state of absorption they had been able to clear the course 
for the nisbat-i-tawajjuh. Now the veils of the mortal things were lifted 
up before them and they could see now manifestly that the existence of 
everything depended on the One Being (Dhat-i- Wahid) and that One Being 
was the Sustainer of all. 

At this stage these mystics lost themselves altogether in the contem- 

lation of that dhat-i-wahid and with this they lost the consciousness of the 
formalities of recitations and worship etc. Now their main efforts were 


directed towards the achievement of perfection in that fawajjuh. Besides 
this tawajjuh, they had also other ‘nisbats’ appearing in them as the 
flashes of lightning. 

In this stage, the ‘auhid-i-wujudi (creator, one with the creation), and 
tauhid-i-shuhudi (Creator different from the creation) were not yet 


19. Nisbat: (see Ham’at p. 96) is a feeling or a state which the mystic experiences 
and perpetuates in him in such a way that it becomes a natural characteristic of 
his. This nisbat is of various types such a ‘Yaddasht’, ‘ishq, Wajd, sakina etc. 
Tajjali literally means manifestation. 21 Ham’at. p. 

Ham’a p. 169 

Ham’at p. 48. Tawajjah here means an ‘unfaltering attention’ of the soul or 
self (nafs) towards God. It is in this way that the soul should be completely 
imbued with the tinge of Reality and should discard all connection with the 
world, 

Obedience is the formal observance of the rules of shariah. According to Shah 
Wali there comes a stage on the path of mysticism when the mystic is given the 
option to observe or not to observe the rules of shariah. F. H. 105. 
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understood as distinct entities. They had in their view the object of 
absorption into the Godhead and they cared little about the relation that 
was between the creation and the Creator. Also they heeded little about 
the explanation of ‘how a man could be merged into God’ and what 
were the realities of Death and life (fana wa baqa) etc. 


Tue FourtH STAGE 


In the time of Shaikh Ibnal ‘Arabi mysticism took another turn when 
along with the spiritual practices the mystics started discussions about the 
intricacies and the truth of their pursuits. This was partly due to the 
progress they had made on the path and partly to the broadening of their 
vision of reality. Now they could observe clearly ‘how the universe took 
its origin from the dhat-i-wajibul wujud (Eternal Being) and through 
such and such processes’. 

Everyone of the sufis of all these stages attained a special position on 
the path of spirituality which remained intact even after his death and 
the people of the following generations could take advantage of their 
attainments by contacting them in meditations or dreams. “By grace of 
their efforts and attainments the earth and heaven has been lit up, and 
the access to the Ultimate Reality has become smooth and easy ; 
Just as the cloud and humidity affect the earth, in the same way, the 
pious souls affected the world of hearts.”’*4 

The origin of the orders in mysticism now in vogue as stated above 
can be traced back to the Junaid of Baghdad, because he is the first sufi 
who systematised and regulated the mystical practices and it was with 
him that all the sufis of that period (third century of the Hijra) linked 
themselves up. ‘‘To speak the truth, all the mystic orders which are now 
in. vogue have sprung up from him although some of them had only 
spiritual connection with him and had not set with him.”’5 

Just as the origin of the tariqat (mysticism) is the same, all the sufis 
agree upon the same procedure for the novice to start on the path. For 
instance, at first the novice must correct his belief (‘aqidah) and for that 
the friends of the Prophet and their successors would be the best 
examples for him. After this, he should regulate the practices enjoined 
upon him by shariah, avoiding perpetration of sins and all that is 
forbidden. This is the stage of submission (ta’at) and first on the path 
of tariqat. This submission in reality is the root of mysticism and ihsan 
(spiritual progress) and without it one misses the real object.?© 

After the stage of submission, begins for him the stage of aurad and 
wazaif (recitations and extra obligations) which help him reform and 


24. Ham'at: p. 51. 
25. Ibid. 54 
26. Ibid. 55 
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develop his morals.?7,_ Each great mystic had prescribed his own aurad 
and wazaif for his disciples. According to Shah Wali the best awrad 
aré those which have been taken from the authentic ahadith (tradi- 
tions) .? ; 

The aurad should also be such as to inspire love for God and help 
the novice in getting rid of his attachment for worldly affairs. As for his 
wakefulness, he should remain two-thirds of the day and night awake. 
It is essential for him that he should nat mix much with the people, but 
at the same time he must not forget his responsibilities towards society 
in general and towards his relations in particular. He should also meet 
the people in order to calm down his mind, to broaden his views and to 
increase his knowledge. But if there is no occasion for these things then 
it would be better for him to avoid social contacts. 


It would not be advisable for the novice to change his dress. He 
must dress as the people of his original profession do. For instance, if he 
is a soldier, he must loop his uniform on ; or if he is an artisan he should 
put on the dress that all the artisans do. 


In short, the main object of the aurad and wazaif is the concentra- 
tion of attention and development of love towards the almighty. When 
the mystic has achieved this object, the stage of muraqaba (meditation) 
begins for him.?9 He would do well to detach himself from worldly 
affairs and all physical pleasures. In this muraqaba (meditation) if the 
mystic subordinates all his faculties to that of the attention (tawajjuh) he 
would be able to perceive the imperceptible things. Success of the 
mystic in this stage depends mostly on his natural capacity and aptitude 
(ist’adad wa iradah). He will now find himself surrounded by the 
perceptive light (nur-i-mahsus) which after a little more attention will 


appear without dimensional limitation. With this he will get the stage 
of birangi (shadeless).3° 


If this state of birangi perpetuates, the mystic enters the stage of 
‘Revelation of Secrets’ and his heart and brain and all other faculties 
become articulate and the nisbat-i tawhid3' appears close before him. 


27. The main object of the shariah, says Shah Wali, is to develop four qualities in 
man: purity, humility, generosity and moderation (justice). They are the 
qualities which form the basis of man’s conduct and character: p. 185. 
Hujjat. p. 95. 

Ham’at: p. 59. 

For details about muraqaba see Qaulal Jami. It is a form of meditation when 
the mystic sits in a particular manner and attends with all his faculties to the 
attributes of God. 

Ham‘at p. 77. For tawajjuh‘ see note 17. 

Nisbat as a matter of fact is a state of mind of the sufi. It is of various kinds: 
nisbat-i-birangi, nisbat-i-yaddasht, nisbat-i-sakina, nisbat-i-tauhid and others. 
Nisbat-i-tauhid is the state when the sufi understands that everything of the 
universe has the same origin. Ham’at : 141. 
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After the state of ‘birangi’ in this stage of Revelation of the Secrets, 
the mystic finds the path of tariqat bifurcated before him : one is the 
path of jadhb3* and the other of suluk.33 Here the mystic has to take up 
for himself the one which befits his personal capacity and attainment. 
The murshid or his preceptor can be of: help to him, and can let him 
know all the difficulties he will have to face in future. Indeed the path 
of jadhb has been considered by most of the great sufis as preferable. But 
that does not mean that all sufis should try this path. The selection of it 
must depend on the capacity of the sufi himself. 


After the mystic takes up the path of jadhb, he should according to 
the instructions of the preceptor fix his gaze on the Invisible World 
(alam-i-ghaib) until the secrets of the ‘auhid-i-af’ali are revealed to him. 
He will see clearly that the growth and mo nt of the universe is 
indebted only to the plan of One Being ; and he develops in himself the 
quality of tawakkul (surrendering to the will of God). Also he will now 
take this world-of-matter as a reflection of the World Invisible. 


The state of tauhid-i-af’ali is followed by the state of tauhid-i-sifati 
when he finds the origin of diverse forms to be the same. This state of 
unity in diversity is again followed by the state of tauhid-i-dhati which is 
to see through one’s EGO the Fountain-head of all egoes. ‘ Here the 
mystic might wait for sometime until is revealed unto him by constant 
attention that Truth (haqiqat) from which a ray of light has descended 
to his ‘Ana’ or Ego and by this ray alone he would be able to immortalise 
himself. This as a matter of fact is the last stage of the Jadhb.3+ 


Among the early Muslims, the first person who succeeded in attaining 
to jadhb is the prophet’s cousin, Ali ibn Abi Talib. It is due to this fact 
that Ali is regarded by all the majdhubs as their chief preceptor.35 After 
Ali comes Abdul Qadir Gilani, the founder of the Qadiria Order of sufis. 


32. jJadhb is astate when a sufi finds all the veils disappearing between the world-of- 
matter and the Ultimate Reality. By this jadhb man’s ego becomes capable of 
returning to its real origin. With this jadhb the particles of matter vanish from 
before the eyes of the sufi. 

Suluk is a state when the sufi is imbued with humility, purity and love and has 
developed in himself a quality which is ultimately the object of his life and death. 
(Ibid. 95). The path of suluk is mentioned in the shariah as against the path of 
jadhb which is not given in the shariah. According to Mujaddid Ahmad Sar- 
handi, Suluk and Jadhb are two states of the same path the former preceding the 
latter. “Procedure for reaching God is divided into two sections (du juzw) 
jadhbah wa suluk or in other words purification (tasfia) and sanctifying (tazkia). 
Jadhbah which preceded the suluk is of no avail or the sanctifying of the soul if it 
precedes the purification of the body is worthless. Jadhbah which follows in the 
wake of the completion of suluk or tasfia which is actually looking into God 
(sayr fillah)—is the real motive.” (Maktubat : v. 1. p. 78). 

Hamat 93. x : 

Ibid. p. 126. It is said that the Prophet revealed to ‘Ali some secrets of the 
Invisible which he himself had received direct from the Almighty.’ Ali passed 
this on to other mystics. 
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About him it is said that “he exercises influence in the grave as if he is 
alive.” Because of their spiritual contact with the Invisible World (by 
virtue of which they were able to see hidden things) a large number of 
miracles are ascribed to them.3® 

The position of the sufis on the path of tariqat varies according to 
the stages they have passed. The path itself lies far extended between 
the perceptible and the imperceptible worlds, divided into various stages 
which the sufis achieved according to their natural powers and spiritual 
guidance. Some having been endowed with great gifts of Angelic Power 
aria rng even reached the ultimate goal and contacted the 

ltimate Reality. 

The expressions of the sufis concerning the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality varied in ac@ggdance with the knowledge they had obtained 
about it. For instance, some happened to possess knowledge about the 
Truth, some perceived a flash of it and some went still further and 
established contact with it. So, if the words of the sufis differ at some 
_xpres on some points, they should not be considered as altogether wrong. 

n reality they are not wrong, though they appear to be so, for they speak 
about their own experiences which also, vary according to the extent of 
the divine knowledge they happen to acquire by gradual process. 

Shah Wali’s other great contribution to mysticism is the reconciliation 
of the two important doctrines of Wahdatul Wujud and Wahdatush Shuhud 


over which a great controversy had continued for nearly a hundred 
years. 


WaHDATUL Wuyup AND WanpatusH SHUHUD 


Wahdatul Wujud or Pantheism is the doctrine concerning the rela- 
tion of God with His Creation, as propounded by the theocrats of 
ancient India and Greece. In Islam, Ibnal ‘Arabi is said to have been 
the first exponent of it. But in course of time it became so popular that 
we find the ideas and expressions of every great sufi tinged with the 
details of this doctrine. Although there have been several attempts on 
the part of the jurists and other orthodox people to refute it altogether 
and punish severely the exponents of it, yet it mever ceased to bea 
supreme factor in the faith of the general class of the sufis.37 

“According to Ibnal Arabi, it is only God that exists, everything 
else is His manifestation. Hence the world is identical with Him. The 
identity of the world and God is conceived on the basis of the identity of 

36. Ibid. 

37. The doctrine of wahdatul wujud was refuted several times by orthodox theologians 
like Ibn Taymia and others, on the ground that Ibnal ‘Arabi’s statement that 
the worship of anything was a means to reach God was nothing but clear 


‘shirk’ (polytheism). Mansur al-Hallaj who declared himself as one with God 
was executed for that reason. , 
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His Person and Attributes (dhat-o-sifat) i.e. substance and attributes, the 
world being only the manifestation of his ‘sifats’ or attributes. In other 
words, the creation of the world is a form of emanation.” The theory 
of emanation as held by Ibnal ‘Arabi and especially as elaborated by his 
followers and by the later mystics, (for example, Jami) is this. 

The Being (God) is indeterminate (lata’ayyun); it is the stage of 
Indeterminateness of the unity. In its Descent or Determination it 
passes through five stages. The first two are ‘Ilmi’ or Cognitive and the 
last three ‘Khariji’ or Existential. In the first descent, the unity becomes 
conscious of itself as pure being and the consciousness of ‘Sifat’ is only 
‘Ijmali,’ i.e. general—it is implicit. In the second descent, unity becomes 
conscious of itself as possessing the attributes; that is the state of attri- 
butes in detail—it is explicit. Then begins the actual descent. The 
third descent, therefore, is ‘Ta’ayyun-i-ruhi’ or determination as spirits ; 
the unity has broken itself into so many spirits, for example, angels. The 
fourth of its descent is ‘Ta’ayyun-i-mithali’ or ideal determination, 
thereby the world of ideas comes into being. And the fifth descent 
*Ta’ayyun i-jasadi’ or physical determination ; it yields the Phenominal 
or physical beings.39 These stages are only gradual realisations of the 
capacities that were already latent in the attributes. The same identity 
of divine modes with His attributes, and of His attributes with His Being, 
is brought in another way. Ibnal‘Arabi holds that Divine Names are 
identical with the Named.‘° 

As to the relation between the world and God, Ibnal ‘Arabi holds 
that itis one of the identity. In bringing out this identification he 
proceeds either from the negation of the world or from the affirmation of 
God. The world or multiplicity exists only as the modes of unity——as 
His modes ; it has no existence of its own: > go J! 4 841) cath Ole! 


—-the essences which are the existent nature of things have not got the 
slightest touch of reality about them.*! 

Proceeding from the side of God, [bnal ’Arabi maintains that this world 
is God ; it is the modes in which the unity has differentiated itself; these 
modes exhaust the unity wholly ; the unity has no existence over and 
above them : 


are) | pid | 'Y 1! de 4; L there is absolute nothingness beyond these 
modes ; and the mystic should not take the trouble of seeking God beyond this 


38. The act of creation by the word kun (Be) is nothing but the descent of the 
Creator Himself into the being or things. See Sharha Fususul Hikam, p. 152, 
p. 178, p. 213, p. 253. (Mujaddid’s Conception of Tauhid by Burhan Ahmad 
Farugqi. 
See Maktubat Rabbani V. 2 Epistle I. 
The above discussion about the Wahdatul Wujud as expounded by Ibnal ‘Arabi 
is taken from Burhan’s valuable book “The Mujaddid’s Conception of tauhid.” 
Ibid P. 61. 
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world. Ibnal ’Arabi denies transcendence, and he denies immanence, 
because these conceptions imply duality of existence. He puts it thus: 
If God is posited either as transcendent or as immanent His infinitude 
would be lost. Hence Tauhid should be affirmed with ‘Tanzih’ and 
Tashbih’, i.e. with transcendence and immanence both.4? 

The doctrine as a matter of fact is purely a personal and _ spiritual 
affair and has nothing to do with dogmatic discussions, for the experi- 
ences of the path of tarigat could be felt and not explained. It was due 
to this fact that the words of Ibnal ’Arabi were always misconstrued and 
at a stage the things came to such a pass that tariqat had a direct oppo- 
nen‘ ‘u shariah. The theologians, therefore, felt it necessary to refute 
the doctrine and along with it the tarigat. But Shaikh Ahmad of 
Sarchand who was both a theologian and a sufi had to refute it in his 
own way. He did it in the light of his own theory of wahdatush shuhud 
(apparentism). 

Shaikh Ahmad divides his mystic progress into three stages, viz. 
Wujuduyyat or pantheism, Zilliyat or adumberation, and ’*Abdiyyat 
or servitude. At the first stage a sufi has the spiritual experience of 
Pantheism (wahdatul wujud). He finds that God is immanent in man 
and the world. This stage lasts for a long interval ;43 thereafter he 
passes over to the stage of zilliyat or adumberation. There he finds that 
the world is a shadow or semblance of reality. But this is only a transi- 
tional stage. So far the duality of the Creator and the creation has not be- 
come clear. In course of time he outgrows that stage too, and enters the 
final stage, the stage of abdiyat or servitude. There he finds that the world 
and God are two. At this stage he realises that all his mystic experiences 
were subjective and unreliable, and they did not correspond to objective 
reality. God is far above the grasp of human faculty of reason and of 
intuition : “innallaha wara’] wara thumma wara’al wara i.e. Allah is 
beyond the Beyond, and again beyond the beyond.”’** 

The gist of Shaikh Ahmad’s argumentation is that Pantheists were 
wrong because they had. not yet reached the stage of perfection like 
Shaikh Ahmad himself; their opinion in regard to the Reality was 
therefore immature and false. This clear and unequivocal refutation of the 
common faith of mystics by a great mystic himself caused a great commo- 
tion among the people and actually resulted in dividing them into two 
warring camps, each trying to substantiate its own claim to righteousness. 

Shah Wali who himself was a great sufi however brought about a 
reconciliation between the two theories and bridged the gulf between 
the two antagonistic parties. 


42. Ibid. Pp 58-62. 
43- See details in Gb ) ob pKa V.1, Epst. 31. 
44. Mujaddid’s Conception of Tauhid: p. 66. 
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Shah Wali maintains that God created ‘nafs-i-kul’ or the Collective 
Self by ‘ibd’a i.e. from nothing and what we call the universe is the 
differentiation of this nafs-i-kul; or in other words the universe is the 
manifestation in various modes of the nafs-i-kul. If the sufi finds unity 
in diversity, it is nothing but the Unity of the nafsi kul and not dhat-i- 
ilahi or Divine Being. It is really difficult to explain the distinction 
which lies between Divine Being and the Collective Seif Indeed, there is 
a “unity in the Creator from nothingness and the created from no- 
thingness, but that is not a true unity”, as one cannot be identical with 
the other. The real fact is that human reason is not capable enough to 
grasp the idea of distinction between nafs-i-kullia and dhat-i-ilahi. It is 
due to this fact that some timies one is taken for the other, and here the 
mystics have been misled.*° 

“The relation between dhati-ilahi and nafs-i-kullia,”’ argues Shah Wali 
“is the same as between digit 4 and digit 2. For instance, looking to digit 
4 as it exists by itself, we find nothing there except the digit 4. But as 
we look a step below it, although in its present capacity nothing could be 
connected with it, we find 4 as the sum total of two twos. Thus, we see 
that 4 has two positions : one as a 4 and the other as two twos. In_ this 
way if I say 2 plus 2 is 4, I will be right, or, if in other words, 2 plus 2 is 
given the name of 4, that would be correct too. 

‘Now if we descend a step still lower where digit 4 is identical with 
its name four, we will find that this is nothing but its attribute. Descend- 
ing still lower we will understand clearly how the digit 4 is antecedent to 
its attribute and how the attribute happens to be its manifestation. 

“Here we will call 4 the creator or maker and 2 and 2 as the created or 
made. Thus, if we call 4 general and independent and 2 as particular and 
dependent, and take no notice of mutual contradiction or clash, then 2 
will be a mode or manifestation of 4. In the same way, we can under- 
stand and explain the relation between dhat-i-ilahi (God) and nafs-i-kullia 
(Collective Self). Now those who believe in the wahdatul wujud would 
be correct if by unity they mean the unity of nafs-i-kullia. ‘The mystic 
must bear in mind that the relation of dhat-i-ilahi and nafs-i kullia is not 
confused with the relation of nafs-i-kullia and its modes. Otherwise he 
will be like the man who looking through red or green glasses finds every- 
thing red or green. Areal mystic who looks by his insight, having left 
his reasoning behind, will see the unity of nafs-i-kullia clearly in the 
diverse forms of the universe. But if he looks to dhat-i-ilahi with the 
insight (chashm-i-hal) the universe will altogether disappear. Again, if 
his insight is accompanied by the divine light (nazar-i-shamil) he will 
find nafs-i-kullia and dhat-i-ilahi are two separate entities. But this is the 
state which only belongs to the perfect sufis.4® 


45. Ham’at: p. 156 
46. Ibid. Pp. 156-57. 
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In his first vision (Fuyuzal Haramayn) Shah Wali explains how the 
pantheists have failed to grasp the real nature of God owing to their 
deficient intellect and immature faculties. The doctrine indeed is based 
on real facts but the sufis allowing themselves to wander into the laby- 
rinth of the nature of Divine Manifestation, let the concept of ‘respect for 
the Lord’, ‘love for him’, and His transcendental and independent nature 
elude their grasp of course, that is the means by which the angels have 
acquired their Divine knowledge. In reality the true secret of pantheism 
is understood by those alone who have their faculties of reason and wis- 
dom fresh and fruitful, and not darkened by the veils, lying fold upon 
fold, of modes and forms of the world-of-matter.47 

Shah Abdul Rahim, Shah Wali’s father, found a man who believed 
in pantheism, but who without the real approach to it, underwent a 
heavy punishment after his death.4® 

The main point in the above discussion is that Shah Wali unlike the 
common pantheists believed in the transcendental nature of God, but at 
the same time he believes in His immanence though in a way different 
from other pantheists. Explaining the identity of wahdatul wujud and 
wahdatush shuhud, he writes in a letter written to Afandi Ismail B. Abdul- 
lah of Madina : “Wahdatul wujud and wahdatush shuhud are two rela- 
tive terms used at two different places in an argument about the Divine 
Being. Wahdatul wujud here implies scrutiny of ‘the encompassing 
Truth which has filled the Universe by unfolding itself with various 
values (ahkam) on which is based the knowledge about good and evil 
and also shariah and reason speak about it. This is the place where some 
of the mystics halted until they were relieved of it by God. Wahdatush 
shuhud is the bringing together of the values of similar and contradictory 
nature. 

*Qne should know that the created things are one for one reason, 
and different for another. This can only be perceived by the saints who 
are really perfect. This stage of Wahdatush shuhud is definitely higher 
than that of the former. The term was actually used by the disciples of 
Shaikh Adam Banauri for ‘the knowledge about the truth of the things 
(ashia) as they exist’. Now some of the sufis saw the contingent or acci- 
dent (hadith) connected with the Eternal (qadim), also they perceived 
that the universe’s modes combined with the true Reality. They can be 
explained by the example of wax forms of man, horse, and ass which 
have wax in common though in shape they are different. This is the 
belief of the real pantheists. But the other group maintains that the 
Universe is a reflection of asma-o-sifat ( names and attributes) of the 
Necessary Being reflected in their adam-i-mutaqabila or opposite non-beings. 
As these asma-o-sifat which are power (qudrat) are reflected in the mirror 
of not-being which is powerless ( ‘ijz ) the latter also becomes power-con- 


47. FH. 56. 
48. Anfsul Arifin: 48. 
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tingent. In the same manner, one can imagine the appearance of each 
asma or sifat and the Being. The first one is the wahdatul wujud and the 
second one wahdatush shuhud. To me both are based on true revelations. 
Wahdatush shuhud of Shaikh Ahmed does not in any way contradict, 
but on the other hand it confirms Ibnal Arabi’s wahdatul wujud. In 
short if the real facts are taken into account and are studied divested of 
the garb of similes and metaphors, both the doctrines will appear almost 
the same.”5° Ifthere is any difference at all, it is so insignificant that 
human reason or intuition cannot perceive it.5' 

The synthesis of these doctrines by Shah Wali was, however, not 
accepted in toto by many of the eminent sufis of his time like Khwa)j« 
Mir Nasir, his son Khwaja Mir Dard, Maulavi Gulam Yahya (d. 1195 
A.H.) Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan (d. 1195 A.H.) and others and they 
wrote a reply to Shah Wali’s explanations, which in turn was replied 
to by Shah Wali’s son Shah Rafiuddin and Shah Sayyid Ahmed Barailwi. 
But the whole discussion was carried on in an extremely sober manner 
until it died down. Bearing in mind the great positions of Shaikh Ahmed 
and Shah Wali, the later generation has kept quiet over this controversy 


and has since never tried to revive it—which in a way has gone in favour 
of Shah Wali’s mission. 


RESUME 


Shah Wali Allah’s chief mission in the field of his theoretical and 
canpey" mysticism, as is revealed from his writings, (and which he fulfil- 


ed as far as was possible for him) was : 

1. The reconciliation of shariah and tariqat. The idea that shariah 
was no longer binding on the mystics had gained ground in the 
minds of the mystics especially the novices and pseudo-mystic, 
and they openly contradicted the shariah. 

The reconciliation among the various orders of the sufis. The 
followers of each order claimed themselves to be right and as 
such they never hesitated to condemn other such orders and 
even their founders Shah Wali proved that all orders were on 
the right and the mystics of each order were equal before God. 
The synthesis of Wahdatul wujud and wahdatush shuhud. To 
him both were more or less identical. 


FAzLeE MAHMooD AsIRI. 


50. Tafhimat: I. P. 57. 
51. Conception of Tawhid. p. 100. 





ABU TAMMAM, HIS LIFE AND POETRY 


I. His Lire 


BU Tammam Habib-b-Aws al-Tai the great poet and anthologist, 
is said to have been born in the year A.H. 190! (A.D. 805-6) 
in Jasim? ( Josem ), a village near Damascus to the north west 
of the Sea of Tiberias. Though the poet does not explicitly state the place 
of his birth, yet in his complaint against Time for having brought him 
to Naysabur, he says, “I have left a home in the Western part of Syria, 
may it be ever surrounded by prosperity.”3 His father, it is said, was a 
Christian named Thadus,‘ for which name after embracing Islam the 
poet substituted the Arabic name Aws and forged a pedigree linking him 
with the tribe of Tayyi. 
In the odes in which he boasts of being a Tai and sings the pagan 
— of his tribe,® there is nothing to indicate his Christian parentage. 
ery little is known of his life previous to his departure for Egypt. He 
is said to have spent some part of his life in Damascus where his father 
kept a wine shop,® and he himself worked as a weaver’s assistant. How 
long he stayed there, and at what date he went to Egypt are uncertain. 
But it is evident that his visit to Egypt was made early in youth, 
probably when he was about sixteen or seventeen years old. In Egypt, 
where he is said to have earned his living at first by selling water in the 
Great Mosque,’ he found opportunity for the study of literature of which 
he took full advantage, devoting himself to the study of poetry with the 
greatest® zeal. Here his poetical talent took shape and was displayed in 
This is an introduction which the late Dr. Abdul Haq wrote to his thesis on Abu Tam- 
mam. It is hoped that his whole thesis consisting of English translation of 
Abu Tammam’s poems will soon appear in print. 
1. The date of his birth is variously given as A. H. 188, 172, 192, -cf. bn Khallikan 
1, 15%. 
See ibn Khallikan i, 153, Masudi vii, 147 
Diwan 425 (9). 
Thaddeus (?) cf. Jbn Khallikan i 150. 
Diwan 475-480 
Ibn Khallikan i. 153. 
Anbari (Tabaqat-al-Udaba) 213, Ibn Khallikan i, 153 
Anbari 214, pub. Cairo. 
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an encomium composed in praise of Abdul-Lah-Ibn Tahir on his over- 
throw of Ibn-al-Sari in 211, A. H.' It is quite probable that he had 
even before that period composed lampoons and panegyrics. One of his 
earliest poems is an elegy on Umayr Ibn-al-Walid who was killed in 
Egypt in 214 A.H.? and this was followed by a series of elegies on 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Tusi who was slain by Babak in the same 
year.2 But Egypt, though it was the place where his poetical talent was 
hammered, shaped, and polished,3 failed to provide him with the means 
of subsistence. Poverty stared him in the face and filled his mind with 
memories of his native land. Describing the hard conditions of his life 
in Egypt he wondered how he was able to remain five years in Egypt 
away from his home and family, when to pass two months or even two 
days was a torture on account of the inhospitable treatment he received 
at the hands of the Egyptians.5 From Egypt, he returned to Damascus 
where at first he praised and afterwards lampooned Abul Mughith Musa 
Ibn Ibrahim al-Rafiqi.6 Ina poem composed in praise of Musa he 
says “I am the pioneer in the field of poetry and ideas, tomorrow my 
resolution will take me to Baghdad and there the worth of my panegy- 
rics will be recognized.”? He appears to have left Damascus and gone 
to Hims (Himissa) where he enjoyed the hospitality of Sulayman b. Nasr, ® 
and where Buhturi, a famous contemporary poet is said to have visited him 
frequently and even to have submitted his poems to him for correction.9 
The date of Abu Tammam’s return from Egypt is a matter of 
conjecture, but it is evident from the laudatory poem composed in praise 
of the Caliph al-Mamun when the latter came to Damascus accompanied 
by his brother al-Mu‘tasim after a successful raid in the Roman 
territory in the year 216% A. H. that Abu) Tammam _ was then 


1. This Qasida is not in the Diwan, but we have found it in one MS of the Diwan 
(See Al-Ziyadat p. 53) few lines of which are however, mentioned in 

slaw! OLS 4 V4)! wks by al-kindi, pp, 181, 183. 

Tabari iii, 1101. F 

Suyuti (Husn-al-Muhadara) i, 322, mentions him as one of the Egyptian poets. 
Diwan 419-422. See line 5, 421. 

In Egypt he praised (Diwan 23-25) and he lampooned Ayyash b. Lahia al-Had- 
rami, Diwan 495-594. 

Diwan 488-502 

Diwan 135 (12). 
Diwan 282-283. 

Aghani xviii, 169-170, ‘This is not borne out by other accounts, see Ibid. Amidi 
(al-Muwazana, 4) says, the first time Buhturi met Abu Tammam was when the 
former was reciting an encomium in praise of Abu Said while Abu Tammam 
was present. Here also it is related (ibid), that Abu Tammam humorously 
accused Buhturi of plagiarism, and declaring the poem was his, recited the whole 
ode after hearing it only once : in the end, however, he confessed to Abu Said 


that the poem was really by Buhturi. For a similar story, See Nishwar of 
Tanukhi 177 


Tabari iii, 1104. 
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in Damascus. Again when Mamun! went to Egypt in the year? 217 A.H. 
to quell disturbances and establish order, the poet welcomed him to Egypt 
with another panegyric.3 The poet it seems, did not receive encourag- 
ing treatment at the hands of Al-Mamun; but it is probable that his 
brother al- Mutasim encouraged him to come to Baghdad. 

As has been previously mentioned, the dream of Abu Tammam was 
to go to Baghdad, the seat of Islamic culture. He set out on a journey 
thither, but before reaching Baghdad he halted and enjoyed the hospita- 
* lity of Muhammad b. Hasan-al-Dabbi, the Governor of Mosul, al-Jazira 
and Armenia.4 Thence he continued his journey to Baghdad and while 
in that city addressed a laudatory poem to Mu‘tasim5 on his receiving the 
sceptre of the Caliphate. Whether he was invited by the Caliph® or not, 
he flourished there under the patronage of the Caliph, his two sons,’ the 
dignitories and the governors, and there he reached the zenith of his 
fame and became an object of envy to rival poets. Though living in 
Baghdad, he often travelled to the provinces and enjoyed the hospitality 
of the governors. From Baghdad he visited Khurasan where he enjoyed 
the favour of Abdul-Lah b. Tahir,® was the guest of Hasan b. Rajain 
Fars.9 He also journeyed to the province of Mosul to seek the bounty of 
Malik b. Tawgq,'° besides visiting various other places. He remained in 
Baghdad till after al-Wathiq, the son of Mu‘tasim, had become Caliph 
whom in a poem he both consoles on the death of his father and praises 
on his accession to the Caliphate.'' Apparently, however, he found little 
favour with al-Wathiq and consequently did not make a long stay in 
Baghdad, leaving it within two years after al-Wathiq’s accession and 
departing went to Mosul where his friend and patron the poet Hasan b. 
Wahb had appointed him the master of the post of Mosul.'?, During his 


1. Diwan 279-282 (see the last line p. 279). In the last two lines of the Qasida 282 
(11, 12) the poet alludes to al-Mutasim. 

2. Tabari iii, 1107. 

3. Diwan 111-114, see the last line p. 111. Inthis Qasida (114-2) the poet says 
“Although I am a Syrian, still I love the family of the Prophet” the people of 
Syrian are known to be partisans of the Umayyads. 

See Irshad of Yaqut vi, 6. 478-479. In praising al-Dabbi the poet says 323 (14) 


lye! blk » ot Jb Uly Soe! slaty cla! ell 


Al-Raqqatan, i.e Raqqa and Rafiqa, two cities that were near each other in the 
province of al-Jazira, Yaqut ii, 734-35. 

According to Ibn Khurdadhbih (73) Raqqa (Callimicus) and Rafiga are the names 
of the same city. 

See line 6. p. 157, from this line it appears that Mutasim became Caliph in the 
year 219 A. H. whereas in Tabari and other historical books it is given as 218. 
Anbari 214. 

i. e. Ahmad and al-Wathiq, the latter of whom succeeded Mutasim as Caliph. 
Diwan 43-46. 

Diwan 246 (14) 

Diwan 65 (11-14) 

Diwan 275-278, See also pp. 338-331 al-Wathiq became Caliph in 227 A. H. 

Ibn Khallikan i, 152, Yaqut (Mujam) ii, 8. 
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residence there he addressed to Hasan b. Wahb poems in which he makes 
mention of the happy days he had formerly spent in Baghdad.' _ Less 
than two years later he died at Mosul, in A. Hi. 2312 (A. D. 845-46). 
Among those who wrote elegies on him after his death were Hasan-b- 
Wahb and Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Malik al-Zayyat,3 while Buhturi 
bewails his death in one of his poems. 

He has sometimes been accused of unorthodoxy, and of neglecting 
the five prayers, which at one time nearly cost him his life,5 but no 
trace of this is to be found in his Diwan which in fact contains many 
devotional poems.® His life was the life of a man who left his native 
land and wandered in various parts of the world in pursuit of know- 
ledge and wealth. He drank deeply at the well of knowledge, and 
secured wealth, which, however, he squandered as soon as he gained it. 
Fate played with him, now bringing him face to face with poverty and 
humiliation, now showering upon him riches and fame. And thus 


after experiencing the vicissitudes of fortune the great poet passed away 
from this world. 


Asu TAMMAM’s PoETRY 


The poems of Abu Tammam, the leader of the great Abbasid trio,’ 
were frequently studied and appreciated during the poet’s life time. 
But though they continued for a long time after his death to receive 
the admiration of literary men, the appearance of Mutanabbi® on the 
poetical horizon somewhat dimmed their fame. Today, wherever Ara- 
bic literature is studied Mutanabbi is held in high esteem as the grea- 
test poet that the Islamic age has produced. _In earlier times, no doubt, 
the Diwans of all the three poets, were equally studied and it became 
a matter of controversy which of the three was the best. The author 
of al-Mathal-al-Sair, who lived in the later decades of the sixth century 
of the Hijra, recommends the study of these three Diwans to the exclu- 
sion of all others,9 and further relates that when he went to Damascus 


1. Diwan 214 (12) seqq. 
2. Other dates are also given e. g. A. H. 228, 229, 232 lbn Khallikan, 153 cf. Masudi 
vii, 151. Tabari iii, 1330. 
3. Ibn Khallikan i, 153, Anbari 216, cf. Masudi vii, 167 
4- Amedi 21 (cf. Umda of Ibn Rashiq 43) this poem is not mentioned in the 
Diwan of Buhturi, among its verses are the following lines :— 
bees OL pp Cre SH sty sala > Gol} 45 
hid | ASD L acl wl Idb wh Ol AL rene) | jleat! fe! 


egy as 5 Ig) | Sym A godan ple Vig Worn 
Masudi vii, 152. 
Diwan 292.(3) 482-484. 
i. e. Abu Tammam, Buhturi and Mutanabbi. 
b. 303 A. H. d. 354 A. H. 


Al-Mathal-al-Sair 470-472, pub. Cairo. cf. Nishwar of Tanukhi 177 (16-19). 
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and to Egypt,' he found that the literary men of those places did not 
study carefully the poems of Abu Tammam and Mutanabbi.? 

As has been already stated, Mutanabbi is the most popular of modern 
Arabic poets in the East of to-day. Numerous editions of his Diwan 
have been and are still being published, while on the contrary, the 
poems of Abu Tammam are seldom read; so far, only four editions 
of the Diwan having been issued. No doubt his difficult style, his fre- 
quent employment of obscure words and the complex nature of the 
poems have contributed much to their unpopularity. Below will be found 
a passage from Aghani which illustrates the views that were held when 
the author of that great work lived. Speaking of Abu Tammam, he says 
“ He was a gifted poet of subtle intellect, fond of unusual and obscure 
ideas. He has a style of his own in Mutabaqa (Antithesis) which almost 
entitles him to be considered its originator. Although many of the poets who 
preceded him introduced that figure of rhetoric into their poems, yet he 
surpassed them all in the extent to which he has made use of it in all its 
forms. Some of his poems are perfect and peerless, but many of them are 
altogether commonplace while some are entirely worthless. At the 
present time there may be said to be two parties, one, of his zealous sup- 
porters, who go so far as to call him the greatest poet of ancient and 
modern times, the other, of those who in their brazen partisanship delibe- 
rately parade his worthless pieces, and conceal his good ones.”"4 — This 
quotation gives in brief form a correct estimate of the views held by the 
rival parties regarding the poetry of Abu Tammam. Bubturi (d. 284 
A. H.) a contemporary poet, is related to have said that Abu Tammam’s 
best poems are better than his own5. Again Mubarrad © is said to have 
declared, when asked to compare Abu Tammam and Buhturi “Abu 
Tammam digs out subtle and elegant ideas; his choicest poems are better 
than those of Buhturi or any other modern poet that preceded him, but 
the uniformity of Buhturi’s diction is superior to that of Abu Tammam.” 
There are among critics those who treat his poetry unjustly. His vigor- 
ous style, clothed in various forms of rhetoric, his use of well-chosen words, 
his zeal in exploring new fields of ideas, the impressiveness of his diction— 
all these qualities that make him a great poet, are disregarded by those 
critics who have taken upon themselves the odious task of condemning his 
poetry in season and out of season. True, as has already been pointed 
out, sometimes his excessive use of the figures of rhetoric,? of words® obs- 
cure and ideas difficult of comprehension, mar his poetry, but on this 


587 A. H. and 596 A. H. respectively. 

See ibid, 469-470. 

He died in 356 A. H. Yaqut’s Jrshad VI, 5. 149-168. 
Aghani XV, 96, 

al-Muwazana, 5, cf. Aghani XVIII, 168. 

Died in 286 or 285 A. H- 

Masud vii, 154-156. 

Cf. Amidi 114-121 al-wasata by Jurjani 6y seqq. 
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account he cannot altogether be condemned.' ‘There is hardly any poet 
either of the pagan days or of the Islamic age who has not been attacked 2 
and even held in derision by critics. With regard to Abu Tammam?’s 
poetry, Al-Ma‘rri (d. 449 A. H.) in his book Dhikra Habib’ says “The 
understanding of Abu Tammam’s poems was rendered more difficult by 
the ‘relators’ who were not well versed in literature and the ignorant 
transcribers who misplaced vowels and even changed the letters.” Like 
all great writers and poets Abu Tammam was the product of an intellect- 
ual ancestry. In his poems, as we shall see later, he mentions many poets 
of Jahiliya and Islam. He acknowledges Kuthayyar as the master com- 
poser of the nasib (the erotic prelude). He has struck out a new path 
in the field of Arabic poetry which was followed by many eminent poets. 
In writing the history of Arabic poetry we shall have to call the period 
beginning with the Caliphate of Mu‘tasim as the period of Abu 
Tammam. 

In comparing his poetry with that of Buhturi and Mutanabbi what 
strikes one most is that many ideas and expressions are common to all of 
them. Abu Tammam was well versed both in pre-Islamic and Islamic 
Poetry,‘ as his famous anthology of Hamasa bears witness, and his ac- 
quaintance with these could not but have influenced his ideas and diction. 
Though the easy style of Buhturi and the fine texture of Mutanabbi’s 
versification stand in vivid contrast to that of Abu Tammam, yet it is 
futile to deny the influence which the thought and expression of the latter 
have exercised over them. Indeed Buhturi5 has avowed the greatness of 
Abu Tammam; but Mutanabbi was too proud to give him an equally 
generousrecognition. The following interesting dialogue took place bet- 
ween Muhammad b. Hasan-al-Hatimi (d. 388 A. H.) and Mutanabbi.® 


1. The poet describing his poems says (Diwan 29 (11). 
AT1gT Gyldl 45 ribs Solin Eland! Cod ot ais 
Ibn Rashiq (umda 8) quotes the remark of Ibn-al-Rumi (d. in 283 or 284 A. H.) 


in which the latter says, “If Abu Tammam could express his meanings by using 
Nabatean words, he would not fail to employ them.” 

Even the Muallaga of Imrua’ |-Qays is attacked vehemently by Abu Bakr Bagil- 
lani (d. 403 A.H.) in Ijaz-al-Quran (75 seqq pub. Cairo 1315 A. H.) cf. al-Wasata 


11-12, Amidi 16, seqq. Yatima (i, 105-125) by Thaalibi in which he has criticised 
Mutanabbi. 


Haji Khalifa(Kashf-al-Zunun) iii, 253, The book Dhikra-Habib in which al Maarri 
has selected Abu Tammam’s poems and explained them is not so far discovered. 
Amidi 23. cf. Ibn Khallikan, i, 151. 


Cf. Aghani xviii, 168, Buhturi revising the memory of Dibil and Abu Tammam 

says (Amidi, 12.) Joesy Gls ppp cum Soe gtey) isle ois (gial} 
Sates ASL del yd at Glabrae! Gla! ol 

also incidentally he mentions the name of the Abu Tammam in his Diwan (58, i 

last line) pub. Cairo. > 3 wh OKA Ad! Le pe ope Gens 

Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 6.513-517. cf Ibn Khallikan i, 646-648. 
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When Hatimi mentioned the name of Abu Tammam to Muta- 
nabbi the latter exclaimed in a i “who is Abu Tammam’’ to which 
Hatimi replied, ““The man of whose poems thou hast committed plagi- 
arism’’, Whereupon Mutanabbi declared “I swear I have not read a 
single one of his poems,”’ and strangely enough began to recite some of 
Abu Tammam’s verses and to pour ridicule on them, thereby showing 
clearly that he was acquainted with the poems of the latter. Probably 
the fear that he would be accused of Plagiarism! urged him to make the 
statement which was obviously false. 

The golden age of the Abbasid period in which scientific and literary 
activities flourished could not have failed to exercise a great influence on 
Abu Tammam. His poems show that he had no small acquaintance 
with the science and literature of the time.?__He incidentally refers in his 
poems to matters relating to Isnad,3 Jurisprudence,+ Metre,5 Grammar® 
and Astronomy.?7 

Abu Tammam regarded the relationship of poets to one another as 
binding and sacred. In the valedictory* poem addressed to his friend Ali 
b. Jahm he says, “If we are not of the same parentage, yet there is the 
kinship of literature that binds us together”. His friendship with Hasan 
b. Wahb was in no small degree affected by this relationship in letters.9 
He asks the favour of Abdul-La b. Tahir as of a person who has a fine 
judgment of poetry.'® Again in praising Muhammad b. Malik al-Zayyat 
he lays stress on the obligation that letters impose upon him, and 
requests him to help literature to thrive under his auspices.'! 

Abu Tammam in his poems mentions many poets of pagan and 
Islamic days, and alludes to other men of letters and art. jn the 
= referred to by him are Imruu’l-Qays,'? ‘Abid b. al. Abras,'3 

uhayr,'4 Labid,'5 Ziyad,'® (i.e. Nabigha of Dhubyan), the two Ashas'7 
(i.e., Maymun b. Qays Asha of Wail and Asha of Bahila Jarwal'® 


1. See al-Wasta (169 seqq) in which a description of Mutanabbi’s plagiarism is given. 
2. Masudi (VII, 166) says **Al-Suli (d. 335 A. H.) in his biography of Abu Tammam 
quotes the following line (Diwan 3 (12) in the praise of wine, as an example of 


the poet’s scholarship, *\_:| Pgale gd si eel cilee YI 4. 2 —The wine that 


has the attributes given by Jahmites to God, save that they name her as the essence 
of things. Jahm b. Safwan the leader of the Jahmites asserts that the Divine 
attibutes should be different from human attributes. Shahrastani i, 60. 

Chain of authorities who relate the tradition, Diwan 76 (11). 

Diwan 346 (9). 8. Diwan 86. 

Diwan 81 (6). g. Diwan 214, (19). 

Diwan 3 (10), 279 (15), 308 (19). 10. Diwan 316 (13). 

Diwan : 13). 11. Diwan 50 (7-10). 

Diwan 23 (last line), 87 (13) in this verse he calls him by the name Lael! +sLSI 


cf. (i. e. the vagrant prince), 322 (14). 
84 (last line). 16. 80 (13). 


489 (6). 17. 87 (13). 
82 (9), 363 (1) 87 (13). 18. 65 (15). 
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(al-Hutaya), Farazdaq,! Akhtal,? Jarir,3 al-Baith,t Ghaylan® (Dhu’l- 
Rumma) Masud,° the brother of Dhu’l-Rumma. He also mentions the 
name of Kuthayyir in connection with his erotic preludes,? of Layla-al- 
Akhyaliyya as a writer of elegies.® 

He refers to the Yatima of Ibn rep (d. circa, 142 A.H.) as a 
masterpiece of eloguence.? Ma‘bad he calls him the greatest of singers.'® 
Praising the easy style of Zuhayr, he says, “‘that his ideas were not in need 
of explanation by Hippocrates, the physician.” "! 

Most of the names of women mentioned in the erotic preludes, in 
which he sings'? about their love as did the old Arabian bards, seem to be 
quite fictitious, since there is hardly anything in his poems suggesting that 
any one of them was a real person. Though in one of his elegies's he 
laments the death of a slave girl, he does not mention her name. Even 
many places mentioned in the erotic preludes are fictitious,'4 his mention 
of such places being the result of his imitation of the earlier poets. 
There are, nevertheless, many places mentioned in his poems with which 
he was acquainted, such as Nisabur, Raqqa,'® etc. 

Among many interesting features of Abu Tammam’s peoms one that 
arrests attention is his frequent reference to the days of the week on 
which events took place. Monday, the day on which Abu Said achieved 
a great victory ;'© Tuesday was the day on which Umayr Ibn Walid died,'7 
and also a loathsome day being that on which he was separated from his 
beloved ;'® Thursday was the day when Badhdh'? the fortress of Babak, 
fell to the Caliph’s arms, and also the day on which Mu‘tasim”° died and 
his son Wathiq acceeded to the Caliphate as well as the day of separation 


153 (last line), 238 (5), 396 (5). 
238 (5). ; 
67 (penultimate line) 496 (5). 
67 (penultimate line). 

9 (6), 496 (15). 

82 (8). 


26 (9), 40 (2) the poet calls him Kathir while his real name is Kuthayyir. cf. 
Amidi, 5. 
40 (1). 
40 (2) two Yatimas one of which is al-Durrat-al-Yatima, together with other small 
treatises by Ibn-al- Muqaffa were edited by Kurd Ali and published at Cairo, in 
1331 A. H. But the authenticity of the Yatimas may be disputed. 
103 (7). 
489 (7). 
e.g. Zaynab, Rabah, (18, penultimate line) etc. 
388 (12). 
e.g. Aqiq, Liwa, Ulyab, Diwan 12 (4,9). 
cf. the 1st part of the chapter. 
293 (11). 
360 (13). 
64 (2). 
263 (6). 
276 (11). 
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from his beloved ;' Friday was the day on which Abu Said routed Babak 
in Muqan,2 Saturday the day of his victory over the Romans, “a _ victory 
which causes time to change frowns into smiles whenever it remembers 
that it has begotten such a Saturday.”3 Apparently Sunday and 
Wednesday did not produce events which remained in the memory of 
the poet. 

He was not only a poet but also a great anthologist. Indeed Tibrizi 
(d. 502 A.H.) mentions the opinion held by many that Abu Tammam 
displayed his pee oetic power more conspicuously in the compilation of his 
anthology of Hamasa than in the poems he himself composed.4 

Six anthologies® were ma oo by Abu Tammam but of these only 
one (viz. Hamasa) is extant heir names are given below :— 

1. Ikhtiyar-al-Qabaili, the greater, containing select verses from 

tribal lays. 

2. Ikhtiyar-al-Qabaili, selections from tribal lays by little known 

octs. 

3. Ikhtiyar Shura-al-Fuhul,§ Selections of master-pieces by pagan and 

Islamic poets ending with Ibrahim b. Harma. 

4. Al-Hamasa. 

5. Ikhtiyar al-Mugatiaat arranged in similar order as the last but 

beginning with love poems. 

6. Selections from modern poets. 

All these anthologies? were extant in the time of al-Amidi® and a copy 
of the anthology first named was also in the possession of the author of 
Khizanat-al-adab.9 Hamasa, his famous anthology was_composed by the 
poet when he was returning from. a visit to Abdul Lah b. Tahir, the 
governor of Khurasan, and was detained by snow in Hamadhan where 
he resided with Abu’l-Wafa b. Salama who possessed a library in - which 
were collections of poems composed by the bards of the desert and other 
authors. After a careful study of these collections he compiled many 
anthologies one of which is the Hamasa.'° 

His Diwan was arranged in alphabetical order by Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli (d. 335 A. H.) and afterwards rearranged 


438 (2), 445 (6). 

102 (4). 

297 (5-7). 

Tibrizi’s Commentary on Hamsa (ed. by Fretag) 1, 2. 


Al- Muuazana, 23. cf. Tibrizi’s Commentary on Hamasa i, 2. pub Leiden, Jbn 
Khallikan i, 151. 


Amidi (23) says it was a well known anthology. 

Amidi made a selection of poems from this anthology which was not so well known 
Muwazana 23. 

Hasan b. Bishr al-Midi died after 371 or 370 A.H. Yaqut (/rshad) vi, 3 p. 54. 


i, 172, pub. Cairo. The author Abdul Qadir b. Umar-al-Baghdadi died in 1093. 
Brockelmann’s Gesch. der Arab. Litt, ii, 286. 
Tib. i, 2. Ibn Khallikan i, 151. cf. Masudi vii, 166. 
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in order of subjects by Ali b. Hamza al-Isphahani.t. Various commen- 
taries of the Diwan were written, two of these, one compendious the 
other exhaustive, being the work of Tibrizi.2 Of the first of these two 
manuscripts, two copies are extant, one at Leiden, the other in the 
India Office Library. Other commentaries were written by Husayn b. 
Muhammed al-Rafi‘i, known as al-Khali, who lived about 380 A. H., by 
Abu-’l-Rayhan-al-Khawarazmi, who died after 440 A.H. and by Abu 
Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ashari who died in 370 A. H.3 while 
Abul-Barakat-al-Irbali (d. 637) wrote an exhaustive commentary on the 
Diwan in ten volumes. As has already been pointed out al-Ma‘arri 
compiled and commented on, a selection of the poems of Abu Tammam 
in a work entitled Dhikra Habib.°® 
Many others have written works in which they have selected Abu 
Tammam’s poems? attacked or defended him, or compared him with 
other poets. They are as follows :— 
1. al-Muwazana by al-Amidi, in which the author has made a com- 

parison between Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi. He is also the 

author of a work in which the objections raised by Ahmed b. 

Ubayd-al-Lah-al-Qutrabulli are answered. 

al-Qutrabulli wrote a book’ pointing out the various defects ia 

the poet’s style. 

Diryaq-al-Fikr by Qudama b. Jafar® in which the poet is criticised. 

Ahmed b. Abi Tahir Tayfur,9 has produced a work pointing out 

the plagiarism committed by Buhturi on Abu Tammam’s poems. 

Abu-ul-Diya,'° Bishr b. Yahya-al-Nasibi is the author of a work in 


which he points out the plagiarism committed by Buthuri on Abu 
Tammam’s poems. 

Ali b. Muhammad al-Sumaysati has written the poet’s life'' and 
made a selection of his poems. 

Muhammad and Said the two sons of Hashim'? together compiled 


a work which contains a biography of the poet as well as selec- 
tion from his poems. 


Ibn Khallikan i, 152. 

Hajji Khalifa iii, 254. One incomplete copy of Tibrizi’s commentary exists in the 
Khedivial Library. 

Hajji Khalifa iii. 254. 

See ibid 255—All of these works appear to have been lost. 

Ibn Khallikhan i, 41, Hajji Khalifa iii, 253 

Was first published in Constantinople in 1287 A. H. and again reprinted in Bey- 
rout in 1332 A. H. 

Al-Muwazana 56. Fihrist (ed. by Flugel) 154. 

Fihrist 130. He died after 320 A. H. Yaquts’s Irshad vi, 6, p. 204, 

Fihrist 146. He died in 280, Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 152-257, 

Fihrist 149. Irshad vi, 2, p. 367, 

Fihrist 154. In Irshad his name is given as Ali b. Muhammad _ al-Shimshati. 


died after 377 A. H. Irshad vi, 5, p. 375 cf. Mujamof Yaqut iii, 320. 
Fihrist 169. 
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8. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Marzuqi has written a book in defence 

of the poet.! 

To many of the objections raised by Amidi, Sharif-al-Murtada 
(d.436 A. H.) has replied in his Amali? and in the book of al-Shibab fi’l- 
Shayab- Wal-Shabab.s Many of his verses have been explained by the 
author of Sharh-al-Madnunt and al-Jurjani (d.366 A.) in his book5 al- Wa- 
sata who has criticised his poems. 

Biographies of the poet were written by Abu Bakr al-Suli,® and by 
Muhammed b. Imran-al-Marzubani.7 

His poems have been divided into eight categories, viz:— 

The Panegyrics (al-Madaih.) 

The Elegies (al- Marathi.) 

Complaints and rebukes (al-Muatabat.) 
Love poems (al-Ghazal.) 

Descriptive poems (al-Awsaf.) 

Poems of boasting (al-Fakhr.) 
Lampoons and satires (al-Hija.) 

Poems on asceticism, (al- -Zuhd. ) 

His Diwan is full of epigrams,® and several poems were written by 
him as poetical epistles to his friends.9 

From a poem'® which he wrote in reply toa friend’s letter, it is 


evident that the practice of pointing and vocalising letters was common 
in his time. 


II. Hisroricat Poems 


The poems of Abu Tammam are full of historical facts which shed a 
new light on our knowledge of the events of the period in which he lived. 
Although Tabari and other Arab historians have dealt fully with the im- 
portant events, yet still in the description of various happenings there is 
a gap which can only be filled by the contemporary poets. It would be 


Called ples ust! ‘aaLb crt las YI Hajji Khalifa, iii, 254 Marzugqi died in 421 


A.H. Irshad, vi, 2. p. 103. None of these except al-Muwazana by Amidi, are 
now known to exist. 


. Cairo. 
. Constantinople published in 1302 A. H. 

: “Veit ‘ Jbayd-al-Lah b. Abd-al-Kafi, , i 
ale! .c ight Opal! ies. by Ubayd pub. Cairo 
1331, A. H. 

Pub. Sayda in 1331 A. H. 

. Ibn Khallikan, i, 643. 

. Fihrist 132, died in 384. Jbn Khallikan i, 643. 

. 416, text. Many of his verses are quoted in the Kamil of Mubarrad to be cited 
as proverbs. See Kamil ed. by Wright. Chap. 432, 238. 

. Diwan 241, 343-346, 405. 

+ 418-419. 
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idle, indeed, to search for historical facts ina chronological order in the 
poems as their chief aim is the praise of patrons in order to gain reward 
and not the accurate recording of historical facts. As -Dr. Margoliouth 
in his article' on the historical contents of the Diwan of al-Buhturi re- 
marks, the poet of Abbaside times had to discharge some of the functions 
of the modern journalist. He had to defend the policy of the court before 
the public, test public opinion regarding any important step to be taken 
by the sovereign or minister, and not infrequently to persuade him to 
adopt certain measures for the public welfare. 

In the poems of Abu Tammam, the chief events described are the 
battles and skirmishes against Babak, the powerful leader of the Khurra- 
mites, his capture and execution, the defeat of the Emperor Theophilus 
and the fall of Amorium ; and also the raids on Roman territory. In 
addition to these, many other events are also mentioned, viz: the cruci- 
fication of Mazayar,? the chief of Tabaristan,and Aetius, the defender 
of Amorium,3 the capture of Hurjam by Abu Said,* the executions of the 
famous Afshin and the burning of his body, the overthrow® of Ibn-al-Sari 
by Abdul-lah Ibn Tahir,’ the establishment of order in Egypt by Mamun 
and other events of minor importance. He alludes to the insurrection of 
the zutts ( Jats) which was suppressed ruthlessly in the year 220° A.H., 
in poems? which are not mentioned in the Diwan and the authenticity 
of which is disputed. He mentions the city of Surra-Man Raa (Samarra) 
which was built by the Caliph-al-Mutasim in 221 A.H. as being the 
place where Babak was executed.'® His reference to the year 219 A. H. 
as that in which al-Mutasim acceded to the Caliphate is very significant, 
as most of the Arab historians assign that event to the year 218 A. H."! 

Masudi,'? however, says, “Some say that the people paid allegiance to 
Mutasim as a Caliph in the year 219 A. H.” 


See the journal of Indian History, Oct. 1923, pub. at Allahabad. 

Diwan 154 (8) he was captured and beaten to death in 225 A. H. Tabari iii, 1303. 
Diwan 154 (10) he was captured on the fall of the fortress and brought to Bagh- 
dad where he died in A. H. 224 and his body was gibbeted beside that of Babak. 
Tabari iii, 1302. 

Diwan 107 (5). Tibrizi says he was the king of Sanariah in Armenia cf. Masudi ii 
67. 

Diwan 151-155. 

See al-Ziyadat MS. 53-54. This event took place in 211, A.H. Kindi 180-183. 
In 217 A. H. Tabari iii, 1107, Diwan 111-114. 

Taban iii, 1168. The marshes between Basra and Wasit were occupied by a 
large population of the Indians called Jats. 

See al-Ziyadat 45 (14), 49 (9-12). 

Diwan 264 (12). See also the poem (MS 510) in which he praises Samarra and 
hurls ridicule at Baghdad. 

Diwan 157 (6) 

vii, 103. If the date 218 A. H. given by Tabari and others is correct, it is quite 
possible that Mutasim after becoming Caliph held a royal reception in 219, in 
which the poet presented to him this encomium. 
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His poems are full of allusions to the Days (i.e. battles) of the Pagan 
and Islamic! age which are described in the Aghani and other historical 
works. He mentions also the massacre of the followers of Mazdak? 
(528 A.D.) by Anushirwan, the king of Persia. 

A few references of historical importance are also given in his poems. 
He relates that Umar, the second of the Orthodox Caliphs, had once, 
when gold became scarce, suggested that coins should be made of camel’s3 
hide. In another place he informs us of the strange method adopted for 
spreading abroad the news of victories and defeats of the Caliph’s armies. 
In the time of Mu‘tasim when the army of the Caliph was engaged in 
almost incessant battles against Babak, the messenger bedecked himself 
with black feathers when the Caliph’s army gained a victory, and with 
red feathers when it was defeated.‘ 

He also makes mention of the famous Halley comet5 which made its 
periodical appearance in 222 A. H. (837 A. D.) from which the astrologers 
predicted that a great calamity would fall upon the people. 

The laudatory poems® addressed by the poet to the high dignitaries 
and officials of his time are not confined to ordinary complimentary 
platitudes, but contain much that is of historical importance, as they 
were addressed to those who controlled the helm of State. The 
panegyrics composed in praise of his patron Abu Said are full of allusions 
to and description of the battles fought against Babak, of raids carried 
into the Roman territory. In his panegyric on Khalid b. Yazid he 
recalls his raid on Roman soil.7, Abu Dulaf, who fought Babak under 
the command of Afshin, rescued the latter from a difficult situation by his 
strategy,s and though he was disliked by Afshin who tried to poison the 
mind of the Caliph against him yet the Caliph cherished his memory.® 
Muhammad b. Abd-al-Malik-al-Zayyat was not only a vizier but the 
Prefect of police, Head of the Council of State and Censor.'° Abu Said 
was one of those who favoured the nomination of Wathiq as a successor 
to Mu‘tasim while the latter was still alive." 


Diwan 322-23. See also the indices to the Diwan in which the names of battles 
mentioned by Abu Tammam are given, 

Diwan 324 (1-3) Tabari (i, 194 seqq) In most MSS, of Diwan the name is written 
aS 45 ta.J| whereas in some MSS, it is given as aS 25! Cf. Ms, of the 


Diwan 306 (8) 

Diwan 50 (2) 

Diwan 107 (4) 

The poet calls it by the name of al-Kawkab-al-Gharbi. See Diwan 7 (fourth line 
from the bottom). Cf. Kamil of Ibn-al-Athir vi, 337, pub. Leiden, Michael Syr. 
iti, 97. See also Chambers’ Book of Astronomy, i, 444. 

Diwan 96-110, 215-200 

Diwan 32-33. 

Diwan 42 (13 seqq). 

Diwan 43 (4-6), 210. Cf. Ibn. Khallikan i, 27. 

48 (11). 

338 (3-4). 
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Coming to the part he played as a journalist of his day ; though he 
often voiced the opinion of the court, he was conspicuous for his reiterated 
demands from the Caliph or other nobles, of what he thought was for the 
public good. In an encomium he urges the Caliph al-Mutasim to nomi- 
nate Harun (al-Wathiq) as successor to the great empire, which on one 
side extended from China to Yaman and on the other from Spain to the 
walls of Rome, and crush all who dared to oppose' it. Again, when 
Afshin fell on evil days and was imprisoned and afterwards executed and 
burnt,? he requests the Caliph to exterminate the whole family of Kaus, 
the father of Afshin, and hurl them into the pits which they had dug for 
the kingdom.3 He pleaded before Malik b. Tawq for Banu Taghlib, 
who had incurred the displeasure of Malik on account of their insubordina- 
tion, and so appeased the anger of Malik, who then treated his flock with 
the dignity to which they had been accustomed. Many other verses of 
a similar kind may be found in his Diwan. 

Abu Tammam makes no mention of the foreign troops, i.e., al-Ma- 
wali, organised first by al-Mutasim, which in a comparatively short period 
assumed the importance of the Roman Praetorian Guards, seating and 
unseating Caliphs who were practically in their power. Even in sabes 
ting the victory of Amorium, in which these troops playe! a very 
important part, he passes over their exploits without mention and speaks 
only of the achievements of the Arabs.5 This is probably due to the 
fact that in the poet’s life time these troops did not become so important 
as they did later on, in the time of the poet Buhturi, who in his poems 
constantly refers to them.® 

The chief themes on which Abu Tammam harps are the victories 
won by the Caliph al-Mutasim against the heretic Babak, and the 
Emperor Theophilus. Many raids on the Roman land carried out by 
al-Mamun, and other Generals of al- Mutasim are also alluded to in his 
poems. In order to appreciate the significance of these victories it is 
necessary to give a short account of each, pointing out wherever necessary 
the contribution that Abu Tammam has made to the accounts given in 
historical works. 


Diwan 155 (1-8) 

For a detailed account of Afshin’s execution See Tabari iii, 1308-1318 (3) Diwan 
154~-(3-5) 4-19 (8 Seqq) 5. Cf. Ibn Rashiq (Umda) 32-33. 

Diwan 12 (2). 

See Dr. Margoliouth’s article in the Journal of Indian History, on the historical 
contents of the Diwan of Buhturi. 

Tabari iii, 1015. According to another version he appeared in 200 A. H. cf. 
al-Tanbih by Masudi, p. 353; again Masudi (Muruj vii, 62) gives the year 204 A.H. 
as that in which Babak made his first appearance. 

Cf. Fihrist 342-344. Diwan 248 (12-14) Masudi vi, 186 identifies al-Khurra- 
miyya with al-Muslimiyya, the followers of Abu Muslim who was slain by 
Mansur in 136 A. H. Abu Tammam (303) (12) identifies them also with the 
followers of Mazdak. 
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BaBak, HIS DEFEAT, CAPTURE AND EXECUTION 


Babak the great heresiarch made his first appearance in the city of 
Badhdh during the reign of al-Mamun in the year' 201A.H. He 
succeeded his master Jawidan b. Sahl as the leader of the Khurramites, 
who are often called al-Muhammira and al-Babakiyya. From this time 
until his capture in 222 A.H. he was constantly at war with the forces of the 
two Caliphs, al-Mamun and al-Mutasim, and defeated and routed many 
generals who were sent to conquer him.?__ He was the terror’ of western 
and north-western Persia for more than twenty years but was at last 
sought out in his inaccessible haunts by the famous Afshin, was subdued 
and captured after two years of fierce and persistent struggle. Mamun, 
while on his death-bed, had enjoined on his brother Mutasim not to 
spare any efforts to root out Babak and his followers, and the chief 
thought which occupied Mutasim’s mind after his accession was to remove 
this great danger to the kingdom. Babak was countenanced and helped 
by the Romans. Indeed the raid on Zapetra was carried out by the 
Emperor Theophilus at the request of Babak in order to divert the attack 
of the Caliph’s forces, and alleviate the pressure on Babak.+ To establish 
peace within the empire and to produce an impression of the strength of 
the state it was essential that Babak and his followers should be suppres- 
sed. With this purpose in view Mutasim, within a very short period of 
becoming Caliph, set on foot preparations for a great expedition, and 
when they were completed he, in the month of Dhulqada 220 A.H., sent 
Afshin at the head of a great army to conquer Babak. 

The chief battles mentioned by Abu Tammam are fully described 
by Tabari in his well-known Annals.5 Here it will be sufficient to give a 
short account of those events and mention a few details and small inci- 
dents that are alluded to by the poet. 

1. Before the expedition of Afshin set out Ishaq b. Ibrahim was sent 
by the Caliph Mutasim to the province of al-Jabal to suppress the 
rising of the followers of Babak, where in many engagements he defeated 
and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. Tabari does not state the name 
of a single place where the fighting took place. He simply records the 
fact® that in the month of Shawwal 218 A. H. Ibn-Ibrahim was sent to 
the province of al-Jabal to subdue the Khurramites, who had gathered in 
Hamadan, and slew sixty thousand of them, while the remainder fled 


1. According to Tahari (iii, 1233) the number of all those who were killed by Babak 
during the twenty years of his reign was 255,500. Masudi (Tanbih 353) mentions 
500,000 as a moderate number. 

Cf. Diwan, 260. 

Tabari iii, 1138. It is said that the horsemen of Babak alone numbered twenty. 
Abul Faraj ( Mukhtasar ) 241. 

Tabari iii, 1234. 

See Tabari iii, 1171 seqq. and 1186 seqq. 

iii, 1165. 
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away to the Roman border. In another place he informs' us that Ibn- 
Ibrahim returned to Baghdad from al-Jabal on the 11th of Jumada-al-ula 
219 A.H. with many captives, after slaying one hundred thousand follo- 
wers of Babak. Abu Tammam in the poems composed in praise of Ibn- 
Ibrahim mentions the names of Qurran,? the two Ashtars, Dadhwayh, 
Khaysaj,3 as the places where fighting took place, and adds that many 
battles were fought under cover of darkness which was a favourite method 
of Babak’s attack.‘ 

2. Before Afshin left for Barzand,5 his headquarters, Abu Said, a 
general who distinguished himself in this expedition, was ordered by the 
Caliph to repair the forts between Zanjan and Ardabil,® which had been 
destroyed by Babak and to establish military guards on the roads for the 
safe transport of the provision that were sent to Ardabil. Having heard 
that a party of the enemy, headed by Mu‘awiya, the brother of Babak, was 
returning after a raid, he intercepted and attacked them killing many and 
taking a large number of prisoners, though the leader himself escaped.? 
Here again Tabari is silent as to where this battle was fought, but Abu 
Tammam describes it as having taken place behind sindhaya,® adding 
that Mu‘awiya? escaped under cover of darkness thereby showing that it 
was a night raid. 

After rebuilding the forts between Barzand and Ardabil Afshin 
divided his forces and quartered his generals in different fortified towns, 
Thus Abu Sa‘id was posted at Khush,'® Haytham al-Ghanawi at the fort 
of Arshaq, and Alawayh-al-Aawar at the fort of al-Nahr. Provisions 


were conveyed from one stronghold to another by armed guard. Afshin, 
a very able general, knowing well that an effort to force an issue by a 
direct attack would result in disaster, adopted the method of slow and 
steady progress. Meanwhile, he tried many ruses and laid traps to 
ensnare the enemy who often fell a victim to them. The way in which 
he enticed Babak to attack Arshaq'' was an exceedingly clever ruse. 


1. iii, 1166. 

2. Diwan 302 (10) Qurran was a town in Adharbayjan. Yaqut iv, 51. Ashtar was a 
district town between Nahawand and Hamadam.  Yaqut i, 276. 

3. Diwan 307 (1). 

- Diwan 306 (last line) “In the East thou hast met them in a battle the bolts of 

which have caused the mountains of the Roman land to cleave” 307 (10). 
The distance from Barzand to Sadarasp, where the first ditch of Afshin was, is 
two parsangs and then to Zahrkush (Kalan Rud) where was the second ditch 
is two parsangs and thence to Rud-al-Rud, where the third ditch was, is two 
parsangs and from there to Badhdh one parsang. Ibn. Khurdadbih, 121. 
See Ibn Khurdadhbih 119. 
Tabari iii, 1171. According to Tabari this was the first defeat sustained by Ba- 
bak’s followers, see ibid. 
A market town in Adharbayjan. Yaqut iii, 166. 
Diwan tot (7-9). 
Diwan 68 (5). 


For details see Tabari iii, 1174 seqq. Arshaq is a mountain in the district of 
Mugan, Yaqut, i, 206. 
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While Babak was attacking the fort of Arshag, Afshin and Abu Said fell 
upon him with their horsemen and slew nearly all his cavalry, though 
Babak himself escaped to Muqan! with a few of his followers. Describ- 
ing this event Tabari says? that Babak, after a few days stay at Muqan, 
left by night for Badhdh escorted by a military guard. Abu Tammam 
adds several details informing us that Muqan was attacked by Abu Said 
on a Friday, and that Babak was compelled to flee.3 

Abu Tammam+¢ mentions a night raid which was repulsed by Abu 
Said. The attack was directed against Bishr,®> one of his officers, who 
was staggered and whose ranks were broken.6 Muhammad b. Maadh 
came to his help,? but the enemy was too strong for them both. Seeing 
this Abu Said came to their help just in time to save the situation. 
Referring to this incident, Abu Tammam says:—® 

“‘Hadst thou delayed one hour in reaching them, Islam would have 
stirred to flight a bird of ill omen.” 

Tabari9 records a night raid in which Babak forced Afshin to retire, 
but whether this refers to the raid mentioned by Abu Tammam is 
doubtful. More probably the reference is to another raid made by Babak 
in whose plan of campaign night'® attacks took a prominent place. 

5. The capture of Tall"! a fortified high mountain near Badhdh, 
occupied by an officer of Babak named Adbin, led to the fall of Babak’s 
last stronghold, Badhdh. ‘Tall was captured just before sunset after a 
hard struggle, while Badhdh fell easily on Thursday the 9th of Ramadan, 
222 A.H." 


Many smaller battles which took place during the two years’ 


struggle,'3 but are not mentioned by Tabari, are alluded to by Abu 
Tammam in his poems among them being the following :— 
1. A battle fought in the highlands of Abrashtawim and Darwadh'4 
in which the enemy was repulsed in a night raid, and only 
escaped destruction by fleeing under the cover of darkness to a 
hill in Darwadh. “It was a victory by which time became 
resplendent and the lances opened the buds of hopes.”’ 


Cf. lbn Khurdadbih 119. 

Tabari iii, 1178. 

Diwan 102 (3-7) 261 (11-12). 

Diwan 262 (11-12) 28 (2-7). 

Diwan 295 (last line) 296. 

Diwan 296 (1-6) 

Diwan 296 (7) 28 (6-7) 

Diwan 297 (2) 

iii, 1190 

Cf. Tabari iii, 1192 (2) 

Tabari iii, 1214 

. Diwan 262 (last line) 

. Diwan 263 (6) Yaqut ii, 578. Tabari (iii, 497) says that it was taken on Friday 
the 2oth of Ramadan. 

. Diwan 262 (7-10) 327 (6) cf. Yagut i, 80. Ibn Khurdadbih 22. 


SO MY OP OK D 
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The night raid mentioned above in No. 4! 

From the description given by Abu Tammam it appears that 
another battle in addition to that already mentioned, took place 
in the neighbourhood of Arshaq, in which Abu Dulaf rescued 
Afshin from a perilous situation. 

The poet constantly refers to the fortifications of Babak as 
Kadhaj3 and Kadhajat,? which were built on the hills, and were 
surrounded by dense forests. 

Babak after the fall of Badhdh effected his escape to Armenia with 
the intention of crossing over the Roman border, but was captured by an 
Armenian prince called Shal b. Sanbat,3 with whom he had taken refuge, 
and made over in the month of Ramadan+ to Afshin, who brought 
him together with his brother Abdullah, to Samarra. On reaching 
the city he was carried on a_caparisoned elephant,5 paraded 
about the city, and then executed, the Caliph ordering Babak’s executioner 
to plunge the knife into his trunk after severing his limbs. His 
head was sent to the cities of Khurasan and his body impaled before 
the palace. His brother met the same fate at the hand of Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim, the governor of Baghdad.® 

After the capture of Babak, thousands of Muslim captives, women 
and children who had fallen victims to his tyranny, were restored to their 
families.7 

The date of Afshin’s return with Babak to Samarra is given by 
Tabari® as the third of Safar 223 A.H. From Abu Tammam’s descrip- 
tion, one might have inferred that the execution of Babak took place in 
the month of Shawwal 222 A.H. instead of Safar 223 A.H. as stated by 
Tabari.9 

Describing the impalement of the bodies of Mazyar and Aetius at a 
later period beside that of Babak the poet says:~'° 

**The fever of the hearts was cooled when Babak became the neigh- 
bour of Mazayr. 

He is the second with him under the dome of heaven and not the 
Second of the two when they were in the Cave."! 


They seem to have hastened away that they might conceal some news 
from Aetius. 


Diwan 42 (13 seqq) 202 (3-6). See also 326 (last line). 
. Diwan 102 (11) 262 (4) itis a Persian word Kada which means shelter. Cf. Yaqut 
iv, 244. 
. Diwan 107 (2) 328 (2) 
. Diwan 264 (7). 
Tabari iii, 1230 seqq. Diwan 264 (13). 
Tabari iii, 1292 seqq. 
Diwan 260. Tabart iii, 1227. 
Tabari iii, 1229. 
. Diwan 264 (7) 
. Diwan 154 (8-13) 
i, e. the Prophet and Abu Bakr. Quran ix 40. 
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Black are their vests as if the hands of Simoom have woven for them 
garments of — 


Day and night they ride on slender steels brought to them from the 
carpenter’s stable. 


They stir not from their places and yet whosoever sees them thinks 
they are ever on a journey.” 


Tue BATTLEs AND RAIDs ON THE ROMAN TERRITORY 


Abu Tammam in his poems alludes to many battles and several raids 
on Byzantine soil. In one! of the most brilliant of his odes he celebrates 
the victory of Mu‘tasim over the Emperor Theophilus, the fall of Amorium 
and the capture of Ancyra.? Ever since his accession to the throne the 
Emperor had availed himself of every opportunity which offered itself to 
him for making a raid on the Caliph’s territory, with the result that his 
own empire was invaded by the Saracen forces3 Mamun, who was his 
chief enemy, cherished till death the hope of conquering the Roman 
domains. He raided the Roman Empire more than once‘4 and during 
his last invasion, when he was leading an army with the intention, of sub- 
duing Amorium and other cities that lie before Constantinople, he died at 
Podandos. After his death when the Caliph Mu‘tasim’s army was engaged 
in conquering Babak, the Emperor at the instance of the latter, invaded 
the Caliph’s territory at the head of one hundred thousand soldiers,® and 
laid Zapetra and other cities in ruins. It was obviously in the interest of 
the Emperor not to let the movement of Babak be crushed, since it was a 
constant drain on the Caliph’s forces, and, in order to lessen the pressure 
on Babak, then hardly pressed by Mu‘tasim’s forces, he made a raid upon 
the Saracen territory. 

The raid must have taken place in 222 A. H. when Babak was not 
yet subdued, though Tabari vand. Ya‘qubi place it in the year 223 A.H. 
for’ in the latter year the object of the Emperor’s expedition would not have 
been secured by an attack made after the capture of Babak in 222 A. H. 
Moreover, Tabari relates that Mu‘tasim after the capture of Babak asked 


Diwan 7-12 

Angora. 

Cf. Histoire du Bass Empire xiii, 91 seqq. 

He raided the Roman territory in 215, 216,217 A.H. See Tabari iii, 1102-3, 
1104, 1109. Cf. Diwan 218-182, Kitab Baghdad, ed. Keller, VI 261 seqq. 

Tabari iii, 1234. 

Tabari (iii, 1235) saysthat in this raid the Emperor was accompanied by the 
followers of Babak who had fled to the Roman territory when Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them in the province of al-Jabal in 218 A. H. 
Masudi (vii, 133-34) relates that Theophilus was accompanied by the kings of 
Burjans, Bulgarians and Slavs. 

Tabari iii, 1234. Yaqubiii, 580. Cf. Masudi vii, 133. 

Cf. Bury, Eastern Roman Empire 260 (note) 
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for the opinion of his advisers as to which was the best fortified city in the 
Roman territory.' 

When the harrowing accounts of cruelties committed by Romans in 
Zapetra and other places reached the Caliph, vowing that he would ex- 
act an exemplary vengeance from the Romans, he began preparations 
for a great expedition against them. Referring to this Abu Tammam 
says : 

“Thou didst answer the call from Zapetra, and didst empty the cup 
of sweet slumber and the nectar of chaste loving maidens.”? 

The capture of Babak left the Caliph free to mature his plans, and 
after consulting his advisers he decided to make an attack on Amorium.3 
Amorium was the home of the Emperor’s ancestors, and a blow dealt at 
that city would inflict special insult on the Emperor himself. The city 
was, moreover, of the utmost importance from a military point of view 
as its capture would greatly facilitate an advance on Constantinople.* 

Mutasim left his palace at Samarra on the 2nd of Jumad-al-Ula 
223 A.H.5 (ist April 838 A.D.). The Caliph invaded Asia Minor with 
three armies,® the Eastern army which, under the command of Afshin, 
crossed the Taurus by the pass of Hadath? (Adata) and the two divisions 
of the Western army which, led by the Caliph and Ashnas, set out from 
Cilicia, and crossed by the pass of Tarsos.® 

The first9 object of the Caliph was the capture of Ancyra. Afshin 
crossed the pass of Hadath on a day which was fixed so as to allow him 
to meet at a place near Ancyra with the Western army that was under 
the command of Ashnas, who had set out from Cilicia on Rajab end 
Tabari (iii,1236). 

Diwan to (4). It is related that a Hashimite lady who was made a captive and, 
was ill-treated by a Roman, cried out “‘Wa Mutasimah” (Help O, Mutasim) 
and when this news was related to Mutasim, he exclaimed “Labbayk, Labbayk”’ 
(Ready) starting up as if he had heard her voice. Ibn al-Athir, vi, 339. 

Tabari iii,126. 

Bass Empire xiii,137. 

According to Tabari -iii, 1236 and Masudi vii, 135, the Caliph camped on_ the 
western side of the Tigris on Monday the second of Jumad-al-Ula. Yaqubi (ii, 
581) says the Caliph first camped at Uyun on the western bank of the Tigris and 
then set out on Thursday the 6th of Jumad-al-Ula, but the 6th of Jumad-al-Ula 
(5th April 838 A. D.) fell on Friday. See Wustenfeld, Vergleichungs Tabellen. 
According to Michael Syr. (iii, 95) Mutasim’s army numbered 50,000, Afshin’s 
30,000, 30,000 merchants and providers and 50,000 camels and 20,000 mules. 
Masudi (vii, 135) says that the numbers were exaggerated by some to 500,000 and 
reduced by others to 200,000. Tabari (iii, 1237) relates that no Caliph had ever 
made preparations for war on such a scale, 

Tabari iii, 1237. 

Tabari iii, 1237. The easiest path from Cappadocia to Tarsos was through the 
Cilician Gates, Ramsay, 58. 

For a detailed account, See Tabari iii, 1237 seqq. Also Bury’s article in the 


journal of Hellenic Studies 1909 (120) about Mutasim’s march through 
Cappadocia. 
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(June 19), with instructions from the Caliph to await the arrival of his 
army at Safsaf (Lulun). Mu‘tasim who was encamped near the river 
Lamos, which formed the boundary between the Arab and Roman ter- 
ritory, set out two days later than Ashna and crossed Taurus by the pass 
of Podondos (Darb-al-Salama)' to Matamir.? 

The Emperor, knowing nothing of the Eastern army under Afshin, 
had crossed the Halys3 and encamped on its bank, waiting to fall upon 
the army of the Caliph then marching towards Ancyra. Ashnas 
was still unaware of the Emperor’s proximity when he reached 
Marju-’l-Usquf + where he received a letter from the Caliph who was 
then at Matamir ordering him,to halt at Marj and informing him that 
the Emperor was near at hand waiting to attack. In a later letter 
Mu‘tasim asked Ashnas to find out where the Emperor then was. Ashnas® 
sent to the Caliph the information he had obtained from captured 
Roman soldiers, the purport of which was that the Emperor had been 
informed of Afshin’s advance and was pushing forward at the head 
of his army to meet him. Thereupon the Caliph sent numerous mes- 
sengers to Afshin telling him of the Emperor’s design, and instructing 
him to halt until he received a further communication. None of these 
messengers, however, reached his destination. Afshin had already 
marched to the district of Dazimon where he was forced to give battle 
to the Emperor who had halted near Auzen, a high hill from which the 
position of the enemy could be seen.° The Emperor was at first success- 
ful, defeating a part of Afshin’s army, but a heavy storm interfered with 
the progress of the battle, and the sudden disappearance of the Emperor at 
the head of two thousand men, for the purpose of aiding a wing of his 
army that was being hard pressed, gave rise to the rumour that the 
Emperor was killed,?7 and the Roman forces took to flight. When the 
rain cleared, the Emperor saw that his men had dispersed and he himself 
was surrounded by the soldiers of Afshin, who brought catapults to 
bombard him, but he and his followers fought their way out of the most 
difficult position. Other accounts attribute the defeat of the Romans to 
the skilful archery of the Turks, who would have inflicted a still greater 
defeat on them had not their bows been put out of order by the rain.9 


Masudi vi, 135, Tabari (iii, 1237) says that Mu‘tasim, before he set out, sent the 
advanced guard to his army in the steps of Ashnas. 

Tabari iii, 1237. Matamir, a district of the great subterranean strongholds. 
See Ramsay 356, 293. 

Tabari (iii, 1238) mentions the Lamos, probably he has mistaken it for the 
Halys, cf. Bury, J.H. S. 1g09 (123). 

Bury (J. H. S. 124) suggests that Marju’-l-Usquf is the name of Nazianzos. 
Tabant iii, 1239-40. 

Cf. Bury,Eastern Roman Empire, 264-65. 

Bass Empire xiii 140-141. 

Michael Syr. iii, 97. 

Bass Empire xiii, 141. 
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Tabari,' citing the evidence of a Roman captive who was present at the 
battle, says that the tide of battle? was turned by the Arab Cavalry. 
The Emperor fled with his followers, and, on returning in the morning 
to his camp near the Halys,3 found that his army had dispersed. He 
beheaded his kinsman, under whose charge the army had been left, and 
issued an order that every soldier who had left the camp should be 
punished and sent to an appointed place where he intended to reorganise 
the army in order to offer further resistance to the Caliph. Abu Tammam, 
describing the flight of Theophilus says+ :— 

“ He fled, his girdle pierced by a silent stroke from a Khatti-lance 
which caused his bowels to cry aloud. 

He offered to his companions a pure drink of death and fled away, 
urging on the swiftest of his steeds. 

Taking refuge on a hills that was towering above him, nimble from 
fear and not from joy.” 

After punishing the commander and the soldiers he sent an eunuch 
to Ancyra to prepare the city for defence against a possible attack from 
the Caliph, but on reaching the city the eunuch found that it had been 
deserted by its inhabitants, who, on hearing the news of the Emperor’s 
defeat, had fled to the mountains. On being informed of this the Emperor 
ordered to eunuch to proceed to Amorium.® 

Ashnas, continuing his march, was the first to reach Ancyra, the 
Caliph arriving on the following day, while Afshin, joined them two days 
later. The city fell practically without any attempt at resistance. At 
this juncture the Emperor sent a messenger with proposals for peace to 
the Caliph,? who, however, rejected them. The Emperor thereupon 
went to Dorylaion to await the fate of Amorium. 

Abu Tammam referring to the peace proposals says® :— 

“When Theophilus saw the battle with his own eyes, and knowing 
that harb derives its meaning from harb,9 


iii, 1243. In this battle Wathiq, the son of Mu‘tasim was with Afshin, Bass 
Empire xiii, 138. 

Tabari (iii, 1256) says that this battle took place on Thursday the 25th of 
Shaban = July 22nd, but this can hardly be right, a longer time must have 
elapsed before the beginning of the siege of Amorium (Aug. 1). Moreover, Tabari 
refutes himself, his date is Thursday 25th of Shaban but Shaban 25th July, 22nd 
fellon Monday. See Bury 264 (note). 

Tabari (iii, 1243 ) again mentions the Lamos instead of the Halys. Cf. Bury 
J.H.S. (1909) 123. 

Diwan 10, (last line) 11, (1-3). 

Probably the poet refers to the hill Anzen. 

Tabari iii, 1243. 

Cf. Tabani iii, 1254, Yagubi ii, 581. 

Diwan 10 (8-11) from these lines it is evident that the Emperor offered money to 
the Caliph. 


Harb=combat, harb=plunder. 
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Tried to stave off disgrace by the aid of money, he was overtaken by 
the billows of a turbulent and roaring ocean. 

In vain the ponderous earth shook him with violence by means of an 
attack from one whose mind is set upon pleasing God and not upon 
gain.” 

After staying for a few days at Ancyra, the army of the Caliph began 
its march towards Amorium. It advanced in three columns, Ashnas in 
front, the Caliph in the centre, and Afshin in the rear, at a distance of 
two parsangs from one another, ravaging and burning as it went. The 
siege began on Thursday the 6th of Ramadan' (ist August). The city 
was strongly fortified and surrounded by a high wall and a wide moat. 
The defence of the city was entrusted to Aetius. There was a weak spot 
in the fortifications, which was disclosed to the Caliph by a Muhammedan 
who had become a Christian. The Emperor had observed the breach in 
the wall and had ordered the commander to repair it, but the latter de- 
layed the execution of the Emperor’s order. On hearing of the Emperor’s 
approach he piled up stones and filled the gap so that to outward view it 
was hardly distinguishable from other parts of the wall. The Caliph 
encamped in front of this weak spot and ordered the catapults to be 
directed against it. After two days bombardment a breach was made in 
the wall. Seeing this Aetius sent a letter to the Emperor informing him 
that the wall had given way, and as his situation was desperate, he pro- 
posed to open the gates at night and, rushing out with the garrison, 
endeavoured to force his way through the ranks of the enemy to the Em- 
peror. The letter was sent by a Roman messenger who spoke Arabic 
fluently and who consequently might easily be supposed to be one of the 
Caliph’s soldiers. He was, nevertheless, captured by the Caliph’s army, 
who, after learning the purport of the letter, took every precaution to 
frustrate the intention of Aetius. Finding the situation hopeless, the 
captain of the weak section, named Boiditzes, went to the Caliph and 
offered to surrender the fort on condition that no harm should come to 
the inhabitants. While the interview was taking place, the forces of the 
Caliph were nearing the breach. The Romans, obeying the orders of 
their commander, abstained from fighting and only made signs to the 
Arabs not to advance. When the Caliph, accompanied by the captain, 
issued forth, he ordered his soldiers to attack and enter the city through 
the breach. On seeing this Boiditzes became infuriated and accused the 
Caliph of bad faith, whereupon the latter assured him that whatever he 
wished would be granted.? 

The Caliph’s army entered the city, and a part of the population 
that had taken refuge in a large church was burned to death after offer- 
ing an obstinate resistance. Aetius, the commander, was made a 


z 1. Ashnas arrived at Amorium on Thursday August 1st, the Caliph was there on 
Friday (iii, 1256) and Afshin on Saturday. Tabari iii, 1244. 
2. Mutasim gave the traitor 10,000 darics. Michael syr. iii, 99. 
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prisoner, and was taken to Baghdad where he died in 224 A.H. the walls' 
were razed to the ground and the city given over to the flames, several 
thousands — slain or taken captive.* 

The siege lasted for nearly two weeks and the Caliph returned to his 
kingdom after a campaigns lasting fifty-fivedays. He would have con- 
tinued his victorious march towards Constantinople, but, hearing of the 
secret intrigues that were on foot to establish Abbas the son of al-Mamun 
as the Caliph, and also that Abbas had communicated with the Emperor, 
he decided to return hastily to his kingdom. 

During the siege, it is said,® the Caliph consulted the astrologers as 
to the time at which Amorium would fall; whereupon the latter —— 
sied that it would not be before the ripening of figs but the prophecy 
proved to be false. 

Abu Tammam, alluding to this says® :— 

“The sword more truly foretells events than do books, its sharp edge 
divides earnest from jest. 

Not the black page but the white blade is that which clears away 
doubt and ambiguity. 

Verily knowledge dwells in the gleaming spear-heads that flash amid 
rival hosts and not in the seven brilliant stars. 

What has become of the tradition? Yea, what of stars and the false 
accounts and lies based on them ? 

Yea,’ ninety thousand people like the lion of Shara, their bodies were 
roasted ere the figs and grapes were ripened.” 


Tue Ramps ON THE RoMAN TERRITORY 


After the return of the Caliph, when the Emperor saw what had 
befallen Amorium he reproached himself for having devastated Zapetra, 
and felt the necessity of making a change in policy and of establishing 
good relations with the Caliph. With this object he sent Basilius the 
patrician with many gifts and two letters to the Caliph in one of which he 
expressed his regret for the destruction of Zapetra, and demanded the 
surrender of Aetius, offering to set all the Arab captives free and to make 
peace. The other was of a threatening character. It was intended to be 
delivered in the event of the Caliph refusing the overtures. On hearing 
the first letter Mu‘tasim demanded the surrender of Nasr, the partisan 


Ibn-al-Athir vi, 346. 

Masudi ( vii, 136 ) says that the number of the killed was 30,000. 

Tabari iii, 1256. According to Yaqubi (ii, 581 ) Amorium was reduced on 
Tuesday the 17th of Ramadan, i.e. Aug. 13th; this accords with Michael Syr. 
( iii, 100 ) who says that the city was taken in 12 days. Cf. Bury 267 ( note ) 
Masudi vii, 136-137 Tabari iii, 1256 seqq. 

Isami i, 71a, ( MS. British Museum ). 

Diwan 7. 

Diwan 11 (4). 
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of Babak, who had taken refuge with the Emperor, of his son and of the 
general Manual. When the patrician replied that that was impossible, 
the Caliph bade him depart. But on reading the second letter, the 
Caliph became infuriated and flung back the gifts. He appointed Abu 
Said Governor of Mesopotamia and Syria and ordered him to invade the 
Roman territory.' 

Abu Said raided Asia Minor more than once. His first raid 
probably took place in the last months of 838 A.D. and the second? in 
840-841 A. D. 

Below are given the names of the places mentioned by Abu Tammam 
as having been attacked by Abu Said.3 

Dhu’l Kila,t Akshuthu,> Qabduq,® Natluq,? Bugillar,® Ubsiq9 
Durulia,'® Aqarqus,'' Saruq,'? Qurra,'3 Saghra,'¢ Awqada.'5 

He refers'® to the first raid in which Nasr lost his life opposing Abu 
Said.'? His attack, he says, shook the walls of the city of Constantinople 
and created a panic among those who lived behind"? them, and, had his 
army showed more courage, he would have marched into Constantinople.'® 
Neither the distance of the Khalij*9 nor the Qufl,?° nor the Madiq,?' 


Michael Syr. iii, 95-96, cf. Bass Empire xiii, 144. 

Michael iii, 102, Bass Empire 151, cf. Bury 273 (note). 

See Diwan 27 (last line), 216-219, 145~-147- 

Ramsay (Historical Geography of Asia Minor 448) identifies it with Andrasos a 
fortress in one of the Isaurian passes, cf. Ibn Khurdadbih 108. 

Diwan 27 (last line) from a Syriac word Kashitha, which means a hill, probably 
it was the name of a fort in Armenia. Cf. Yaqut ii, 343. Or possibly Eukhaita. 
Ramsay 448. 
Diwan 216 (penultimate line) and in the MSS of the Diwan it is given as ig dil 


OF (49A,)! but more probably it is j913)| Cappadocia Theme. Cf. Tanbih by 


Masudi, 178 (6) Ramsay 216 Ibn Khurdadbih 108. 

Diwan 216 (last line) i. e. Anatolia. 

Diwan 217 (1) i. e. Buccellariote Theme. Jbn Khurdedbih 108. Ramsay 211. 
Diwan 217 (2) Opsikian Theme, Ramsay 151, Tanbih 179. 

Diwan 217 5) 145 (10) i.e. Dorylaion. 

Diwan 218 (penultimate line) Akarkus is probably a false reading of Akarbous 
and is a variant of Corbeous. Ramsay 216, cf. Ibn Khurdadbih 113. 

Diwan 219 (7) Perhaps the river Sarcs. Ramsay 221. Cf. Yaqut iii, 9. 

— 219 (10) Koran, a fortress in Cappadocia. Ramsay 355 /bn Khurdadbih 
108. 

Diwan 219 (9) The river Sangarios, Ramsay 445, Jbn Khurdadbih 101. 

Diwan 219 (9) Probably Augusta. Ramsay 384. 

Diwan 219 (1) Michael Syr. iii, 96. 

Diwan 145 (11-12) 217 (11). 

Diwan 146 (1) 217 (9-14). 

i. e. The Golden Horn. Diwan 217 (penultimate line). 

i. e. the ponderous chain which was attached to two massive towers built by the 
order of Constantine, to close the Golden Horn against the attack of a hostile fleet. 
The Age of Justinian and Theodora by Holmes,i, 40. Ibn Khurdadbih 104 
Diwan 146 (1) 217 ‘penultimate line). 

Diwan 217 (last line), probably he refers to the Straits of Dardanelles. 
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would have prevented him from advancing. Elsewhere' he describes the 
escape of Manual the patrician and the flight of the Romans to the 
Khali and al-Hammat-al-Bayda,?_ when Abu Said crossed the passes and 
led his horses against them, In the same poem he records the consola- 
tory speech addressed by Manual to his defeated soldiers.3 

In the Qasida composed in praise of Khalid b. Yazid, a battle is 
mentioned¢ in which the latter defeated the Emperor Theophilus who 
was compelled to sue for peace.5 In this he probably refers to a Roman 
raid on Saracen territory. Describing this battle Abu Tammam says°® : 

“Theophilus when he saw thy banners, which once set up not even 
the strongest dare oppose. 

Fled hastily away, but death like a passionate lover relentlessly pur- 
sued him. 

As if the Roman cities were girded around by the punishment of God, 
or the foal of the she-camel? (of the prophet Salih) bellowed in their 
midst. 

The heavy shower reached the cities of Qarantaus ® after it had flood- 
ed far off Saghra9 and Timmin.'° 

Fear fell upon him, who his spirit 9 uelled, sought in vain the help of 
missives, but neither the message nor the messenger deterred thee from 
thy purpose 

He fled towards the West, while his ownself full of enmity, arrayed 
itself like a mighty host against his soul. 

He treated the East with such unkindliness that the man ignorant of 
Christian faith thought that his Qibla pointed towards the West.” 


Aspu. Hag. 


- Sheads 145-147. 
. Diwan 146 (7) i. e. The White Fountain of hot water. Probably he refers to the 
sacred well which was situated near Constantinople in a grove about a mile from 
the shore and was frequented by sufferers from various diseases. Holmes, 26, 27. 
Diwan 147 (1-2). 
Diwan 30-34. 
Diwan 32 (7-11). 
Diwan 32 (7 seqq.). t 
See Quran vii, 71-77. Tabari i. 244-245. 
i.e. Corinth. 
i. e. the river Sangarios. 
page 4 Timena a fortress on the Danube. Cf. Procopius a treatise on build- 
ings, 4 
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MIRZA RAJA JAI SINGH 
A Great Hindu General of the Mughals 


ANCESTRY 


HE illustrious Kachbwaha family of Jaipur produced many great 
men—great soldiers, great statesmen a § patrons of learning during 
the Mughal age. Being the first royal Rajput house to enter into 

relationship with the Imperial Mughal Dynasty of Delhi, they represented 
in their persons a synthesis of what was best in Hindu culture and the 
best in Islamic culture. They commanded Imperial armies, governed 
great provinces for the emperor and remained steadfast in their loyalty 
to the very end. Raja Bhagwan Das, Raja Man Singh, Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh and Sawai Raja Jai Singh II were among the most brilliant stars 
that twinkled in the Mughal heaven. They helped in the foundation, 
extension and consolidation of Mughal rule in India and were honoured 
and respected as their merits deserved. 


EarLy CAREER 


Jai Singh was born in the year 1605, the last ee of Akbar’s rule, in 


the old palace at Amber. His father Raja Maha Singh was commanding 
the troops in Bengal where his grandfather Raja Man Singh was the 
Imperial Governor. His father died in 1617 when he was only twelve 
years of age and the Emperor Jehangir sent for him to court. The 
Emperor was so pleased with the manly bearing and evident promise of 
young Jai Singh that he gave him a rank of 1000 zat and 500 horse 
and honoured him with the grant of an elephant.' Soon after he was 
appointed to go to the Deccan with prince Parvez. It was thus in the 
Deccan that Jai Singh cut his military teeth and first saw active service, 
won his spurs, performed glorious acts and later met his end. 

When Jehangir died Jai Singh was still in the Deccan commanding 
his own troops under Khan Jehan Lodhi. When the Khan with sinister 
intentions moved into Malwa Jai Singh helplessly accompanied him but 
soon on hearing the news of Shah Jehan’s arrival at Ajmer, separated and 
took the road to Jaipur. 


1. Maather-ul-Umara Vol. I11. 568. 
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In the first year of the new reign he came to court where he was 
cordially received by the Emperor, who increased his rank to 4000 zat 
and 3000 horse and also granted him a flag and drums. He was ap- 
pointed with Kasim Khan to reduce the rebels of Mahaban, a pargana in 
the sircar of Agra. This service he rendered very creditably. In the 
same year he went with Mahabat Khan, the Khani-Khanan, to Kabul, 
where the latter was sent to punish Nazr Mohd. the ruler of Balkh. 
Before the arrival of the imperial troops the invader took fright, raised a 
siege and ran helter-skelter for his own dominions. 

The year 1628 was a year of turmoil, when Khan Jehan Lodhi broke 
out in open revolt. The Khan had been a great favourite of Emperor 
Jehangir who loved him like his own son. The Khan was a man of noble 
bearing, a fine presence, charming manners and was a great soldier. 
But his good qualities were marred by inordinate pride. There was no 
love lost between him and the emperor when the latter was a prince. 
When Shah Jehan ascended the throne, Khan Jehan made his submission 
but soon began to suffer from a persecution complex ending up in revolt. 
When the rebel fled from Agra the Emperor appointed Khwaja Abul 
Hasan to pursue him. hn Singh went with the Rhwaja. The imperial 
troops caught up Khan Jehan on the banks of the Chambal but the rebel 


succeeded in giving them a slip and keeping to unfrequented ways reached 
Daulatabad where he received a warm welcome from Nizam Shah.' 
Shah Jehan was furious at the behaviour of Nizam Shah and real- 
izing the gravity of the situation determined to punish both the rebel and 
his protector. Great ese ear were made and a three-pronged attack 


was launched against Nizam Shah. Jai Singh went with the army under 
Shaista Khan but was soon after transferred to command the Har&wal 
(Vanguard) in the main imperial army under Azam Khan. In the battle 
of Rajauri and in the attack on the town and the fort of Parenda,? Jai 
Singh greatly distinguished himself and exhibited those qualities of a 
soldier and general which were to bring him later such rewards and 
honours. In 1631 the emperor decided on war on a grand scale against 
Bijapur. A vast army was mobilised and was put under the command of 
Asaf Khan the Prime Minister. Jai Singh joined the campaign as one of 
the subordinate commanders. On the failure of this expedition Jai Singh 
returned to court with Asaf Khan and soon after went to his state. 

A man like Jai Singh could not be satisfied with the governing of a 
small state. His vision was wider and his ambition great. So two years 
later he once more returned to court. On the day when towards the 
close of an elephant fight a mad elephant attacked Prince Aurangzeb, 
Jai Singh, who was nearby, fearlessly urged his horse forward and from 
the right threw his spear at the animal. In 1633 Jai Singh went with 
Prince Shuja to the Deccan. Next year when preparation were made for 


1. S.N. 51 b. 52 b. L. I. 289. 
2. §S. N. 87 a; L. 1. 356 Amal-Saleh 1. 423; Maather-ul-Umara II 570. 
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an attack on Parenda, which was at that time in Bijapuri hands, Jai singh 
commanded the vanguard. During the siege and in the operations for 
bringing in food and fodder Jai Singh rendered meritorious services.!_ In 
1635 he officiated for Khan Zaman as the Subedar of the Balaghat and in 
recognition of his services his rank was raised to 5000 zat and 4000 horse. 

The next year saw Jai Singh marching against Shahji Bhonsla. He 

ursued him from pillar to post and succeeded in completely ousting the 
Maratha leader from his ancestral domain. For these services in the 
Deccan the Emperor conferred upon Jai Singh a Khilat and gave him 
leave to go to his home at Amber for rest. 

Jai Singh stayed in his state for a period of two years devoting all his 
time and attention to administration which had grown lax during his 
long absence. Having renovated state machinery Jai Singh could not 
stay in idleness and yearned for the glories of the battlefield and the 
tramp of horses. So in 1638 he once more returned to court and was 
posted to go to Kandhar with Prince Shuja. 

Kandhar, a frontier outpost between Persia and Mughal India, had 
been the bone of contention between the two Empires ever since the days 
of Humayun. It had formed part of the dominions of Babar, but had 
been seized by the Persians when Humayun returned to India. Inthe 
40th year of the reign of Akbar, Mirza Muzaffar Hussain, the Persian 
Governor of Kandhar, handed over the fort to the Mughals and enter- 
ed imperial service.2~ When Shah Abbas ascended the throne he wanted 
Kandhar back. He sent Zambil Beg to the court of Jehangir to demand 
its restitution. This demand was rejected, whereupon hostilities broke 
out. The Shah marched upon Kanchar in person and captured it before 
hely could arrive for the besieged garrison. This was in 1624. When 
Shah Jehan came to the throne, it was his greatest ambition to become 
master of Kandhar. The stars were in his favour. Ali Mardan Khan 
the Persian Governor of Kandhar came over to the Mughals. An army 
under Prince Shuja was sent to strengthen the garrison of Kandhar and 
Jai Singh went with this force. Soon after Kandhar was once again 
captured by the Persians and remained in their hands inspite of repeated 
Mughal attacks. 

On his return to court from Kandhar, Jai Singh was greatly ho- 
noured. The emperor conferred upon hima pearl necklace, one of his 
personal elephants and also the title of Mirza Raja. Jai Singh next 
saw service in the campaign against Raja Jagat Singh of Mau.3 

In 1645 Jai Singh was appointed Subedar of the Deccan. He re- 
mained in this office for two years, and distinguished himself as a strong 
and firm ruler who would put down any rebellion with a firm hand. 


1. Maather-ul-Umara, 111, 570, S.N. 183 B. L. II. 37. 
2. Amal Saleh Vol. 11. 269. 
3. Maather-ul-Umara, Vol. Il. 572. 
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In 1647 Jai Singh accompanied Prince Aurangzeb on the expedition 
against Balkh. On his return his rank was further raised to 5000 zat and 
Sawar, 3000 do aspah seh aspah. In 1650 he was again given leave to go to 
his home state. While he was there, an order was sent to him to put 
down the rebellious elements of Kaman Pahari between Delhi and Agra. 
He went there with a strong force of his own, killed many of the rebels, 
made many prisoners and drove away their cattle. In recognition of 
this service 1000 horse do aspah seh aspah was added to his rank and the 
parganah of Kaliana was added to his jagir. 

In 1652 Jai Singh was summoned to court and was posted to the 
army proceeding against Kandhar under Prince Aurangzeb. He was 
given the command of the vanguard of this force. The expedition failed 
inspite of the shrewd leadership of the Prince and the gallantry of the 
Raja. The same year he was again sent against Kandhar, this time 
under Prince Dara. 

In 1656 the aged Emperor fell seriously ill and the rumour was 
spread that he was dead. Revolt and rebellion broke out in all the four 
corners ofthe Empire. The Emperor’s three younger sons flew to arms 
to contest the throne with their eldest brother Dara whom all the three 
hated with an unnatural hatred. The first to come out into the open 
was Prince Shuja, Governor of Bengal. Dara despatched a large force to 
the East under his young son Sulaiman Shikoh with Jai Singh as Ataliq. 
In Bihar the imperial forces met and routed the rebels. In the hour of 
victory news arrived of the defeat of the imperial forces at the hands of 
Aurangzeb and Murad. Sulaiman’s army soon melted away. Jai Singh 
believing Dara’s cause to be lost and with an eye to his own future wel- 


fare, separated himself from Sulaiman Shikoh and presented himself 
before Alamgir. ! 


Pursurr oF DARA 


In the first year of the new reign Jai Singh rendered a signal service 
tothe Emperor. He played a big part in defeating Dara in the battle of 
Ajmer and after the fight of Dara, Jai Singh was appointed to pursue 
him. The story of the pursuit is described in great detail in part II of the 
Haft Anjuman. 

“On Sunday, 6th Rajab and along with Bahadur Khan reached 
Mairta and there heard from the people news of Be-Shukoh? to the effect 
that on the previous Monday he came to Mairta with his family but stay- 
ed there only for a short while. He then marched towards Shal, fifteen 
cos from Mairta where he encamped. In this way marching fifteen or 


1. This is perhaps the darkest blot on an otherwise honourable career, Like rats 
he left the sinking ship. But it must be remembered that we cannot judge the 
people of those days with our modern standards. 

2. i.e. Dara. 
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sixteen cos a day he proceeded towards Ahmedabad. His force at the 
time when he left Mairta consisted of some 2000 horsemen. It is strongly 
rumoured that he intended to go to Sambhar.! 

“On gth Rajab while I was encamped on the Talab-i-Chauki, 
Mahesh Das came from Raja Jaswant Singh and informed me that the 
imperial firman intimating my appointment to pursue and capture Dara 
reached them three days late and by that time Dara had passed out of 
their territory. It may be true considering the distance the letter had to 
travel. I have written letters to Rao Akhiraj of Sirohi, Kirnakoni of 
Dantiwara, Salim Jagirdar of Palampur, Rao Bahara and the Jam.”? 

* On toth Rajab I reached the neighbourhood of Daljhoka, near 
Jalaur, and encamped there. Here I received a letter from Raja Jaswant 
Singh informing me that Be-Shikoh had gone towards Gujrat by way of 
Bargaon. _ I wrote back to Jaswant Singh to come and see me and then 
resumed my march. On 11th Rajab when I was encamped at Siana, on 
the road to Ahmedabad, the Raja arrived and saw me and Bahadur 
Khan. I reached Sirohi on the 16th and am hopeful that very soon the 
task will be accomplished.”3 

** On reaching one stage beyond Sirohi, being afraid that the wand- 
erer might rest and reinforce his strength at Ahmedabad, I made up my 
mind to take up the pursuit immediately inspite of the fact that my stores 
of water and grain had run short and the pack-animals were tired out. 
Marching 9 to 10 cos every day I reached Basantpur 38 cos from Ahmeda- 
bad on 22nd Rajab. Here I heard the news that on 15th Rajab Dara 
was encamped at Masana 24 cos from Ahmedabad, but seeing that he 
was being hotly pursued gave up the idea of going to Ahmedabad and 
took the road to Kachh.”4 

« At Ahmedabad I heard that the fugitive had entered the territory 
of Bahara. So I cut short mystay, took 2 Jac and 50 thousand rupees from 
the treasury and took up the pursuit immediately. On 8th Shaban when we 
were encamped three cos from Halwad news arrived that Dara had reached 
Kachh and requested the Zamindar of that district to provide him with 
riding animals so that he might escape to Makran. But as the imperial 
forces were following hot on his heels the zamindars through far sightedness 
did not accede to his request and escorted him beyond the frontiers of their 
district. It is rumoured that he is flying to Thatta with a view to escape 
into Sind. We are going after him and hope to capture him soon.5 in 
order to win the loyalty of the neighbouring zamindars I have sent Fath 
Singh Kachhawa and Ghalib Kadimi. As the Jam Ranmal had left bis 
capital to meet me, in obedience to my summons, I did not wait for him 
but inspite of acute shortage of water and grain started by forced marches 


. Haft Anjuman Il. L. 4. 
. Haft Anjuman 11. 6 Badshah Nama by A. Hamid Lahori. 
3. H.A. II. ibid 7. 
. HAMIL. ibid 7. 
H.A. 11. L. 10. 
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and reached the coast. The aforesaid zamindars who had already turned 
Dara out professed obedience on the arrival of my men. The Jam, in 
the first instance, sent his son to receive us and then on the ist of Ramadan 
when we reached near Bhojnagar he himself with his other sons and 
grandsons came out and met me and Bahadur Khan. He gave us an 
assurance that Dara was no longer in his territory and that during his 
coming and going he had given him a cold shoulder and not a single man 
of his accompanied him.' As it was necessary to appreciate his action I 
decided to camp there for a while. During that time a letter arrived 
from Qibad Khan telling us that Dara had gone towards Sind. Studying 
the situation I did not consider it advisable to leave the territory immedi- 
ately, so I sent post-haste Misri Afghan and Ghalib Kadimi with 1000 
horsemen. I myself decided to spend the night at Luna on the banks of 
the Kachh, traverse the width of 35 cos in one day and enter Sind, to 
follow the fugitive wherever he went and to do my best to make him a 
prisoner.” 


“Soon after crossing the Ran of Kachh more news of Dara were re- 
ceived. Fearing that Qibad Khan had some tooo horse Dara turned 
into the desert towards Nasirpur and Halakhedi and was pursued by the 
son of Qibad Khan. So I wrote to Qibad Khan that as we were marching 
along the river having cut Dara off from the sea and that Khalil-Ullah 
Khan was blocking his way at Bhakar, he should, with his troops, cross 
to the other side of the river and keep an eye on the fugitive. I have 
also written to the son of Qibad Khan that he should go to Saihun and 
there post Sultan Beg Arghun to cut off the Jaisalmir route. Mohd. Saleh 
the Faujdar of Siwastan has also been ordered to keep a watchful eye.” 2 


“Your Majesty’s slaves left Nasirpur, bent upon the task in hand and 
without resting anywhere, reached Balakhundi on 26th Ramadan and 
from there by forced marches proceeded towards Kharar Mohri on the 
border of Siwastan and Bhakar. Here we heard that Dara had gone 
towards Khandhar and that he had crossed the river through the conni- 
vance of the boatmen of Siwastan.’’3 


Dara’s efforts to escape from India failed and he was betrayed into 
the hands of his vengeful brother by a treacherous Baluch chief under 
whose roof he had sought shelter. On receiving the news of Dara’s 
capture Jai Singh sent his men to take charge of the luckless Prince who 
was conveyed to Delhi. The fate that he met is well known. 


In letters No. XIV, XV and XVI Jai Singh narrates his arrangement 
for the safe conveyance of the Prince, the order of march etc. Here ends 
Part II of Haft Anjuman. 


1. Ibid 63, L. 11. 
2. Ibid L. 12. 
3. Ibid L. 13. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST SivajI 


The greatest achievement of Jai Singh’s eventful career was the defeat 
and surrender of Sivaji. Previous efforts to curb him had failed and even 
the Emperor’s uncle Shaista Khan had fled before the brave Maratha 
Raja. In the beginning of 1665 Aurangzeb appointed Jai Singh against 
Sivaji. His brilliant success in this campaign is a well-known story. His 
despatches to the Emperor, which form Part III of the Haft Anjuman bring 
out in bold relief Jai Singh’s military genius, his organising capacity, and 
his diplomatic ability. ‘The famous fort of Purandhar was taken, many 
other forts fell and Sivaji was driven to such straits that he was forced to 
surrender most of his forts and territory, to subscribe himself a loyal 
servant of the Emperor and to help his erstwhile enemies in their cam- 
paign against Bijapur. Letters Nos. XII and XIII give in great detail 
the arrangements made by Jai Singh, to bring Sivaji to book, the various 
moves on the political chess-board of the Deccan, the negotiations with 
Sivaji, and the final treaty of settlement with him.' 

Sivaji’s fangs having been removed, the Emperor ordered Jai Singh 
to march against the ‘Adil Shahi Kingdom of Bijapur. ‘Adil Shah had 

roved to be as uncomfortable a thorn in the side of the Mughals as Sivaji. 

ver since the closing years of the reign of Akbar when the Mughals first 
entered the Deccan scene, the Bijapur-Mughal relations had ebbed and 
flowed. Sometimes they were friendly and at other times hostilities broke 
out between the two powers. But no decisive results were achieved. 
‘Adil Shah remained steadfast to the one purpose of not allowing the 
Mughals to gain supremacy in the Deccan. To this end he had first 
helped Malik Ambar in his fight against the Mughals, then Shahji Bhonsla. 
When Sivaji was attacked ‘Adil Shah helped him with money and mate- 
rial and entered into a short non-agression pact with him. This the 
Mughals naturally resented and to teach ‘Adil Shah a lesson Aurangzeb 
ordered Jai Sin h to invade the Bijapur territory, lay it waste with fire 
and sword and if possible to capture the capital itself. 

Jai Singh made his preparations. He not only re-equipped his troops 
but also tried and succeeded in winning over to the Mughal side some 
traitorous Bijapuri nobles like Mulla Ahmed. By making promises of 
rewards he created a fifth column within the gate. Sivaji, according to the 
late treaty, also accompanied Jai Singh, at the head of his own troops. 


e 
ByapurR CAMPAIGN 


Jai Singh opened the campaign against Bijapur on tgth November, 
1665. His army was about 30,000 strong. The first round brought a 
string of victories to the Mughals. Mangalvida, a fort 52 miles north 


I. An English translation of letter No. XIII has been published by Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar in his book “House of Sivaji’’ pp. 132-142. 
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of Bijapur was reached without any resistance. The invaders continued 
their march and the first battle was fought on 25th December. Although 
Jai Singh’s losses were quite heavy, he won the day. 

When Jai Singh resumed the advance the Bijapuris started using 
their traditional guerilla tactics. The Mughals fought back bravely and 
on 29th December, Jai Singh arrived within 12 miles of Bijapur. This 
ended the first phase of the campaign. Let Jai Singh describe it in his 
own words.' 

“As it was clear, from the letters of Mulla Mohd. Sadiq, our envoy 
at Bijapur, and from the reports of our.spies, that the Bijapur army was 
in the greatest state of disorder and that the fort of Bijapur was not pro- 
perly garrisoned or provisioned and that as soon as the imperial army 
entered the enemy’s country most of the leading men would come over 
to us, thus greatly weakening Adil Khan’s power of resistance, I decided 
to start immediately without waiting for the siege-train from Paranda to 
join me. I reached Mangalvide, 18 cos from Bijapur, without the enemy 
showing his face. The garrison did not dare to resist and fled. Having 
appointed Sarfraz Khan as Faujdar and Udet Singh Bhaduria as kiledar 
of Mangalvide, we marched forward. When we were only 6 cos from 
Bijapur an enemy force about 20,000 strong came up against us. 

**The fort of Bijapur is vast in width, height and strength and is well 
provisioned. In addition to the regular garrison some 30 thousand 
Carnatic infantry have thrown themselves in it. It is difficult to force 
the garrison to surrender by laying siege to it. Outside the fort is the 
tank of Nauraspur from which Asaf Jah’s army? drew their water. This 
and the tank of Shahpur have been breached and the wells and _ baolies 
round the fort have been filled up with dirt. Whatever could be of any 
use to us has been destroyed. Big magnificent buildings have been level- 
led to the ground. 

As the enemy did not dare to face the victorious imperial army in 
the field, a large part of it under the leadership of Ilyas known as Sharza, 
made a raid into the imperial territory to create disturbance, while 
the rest took shelter under the walls of the fort. Not only was there scar- 
city of water in the environs of the fort, but the food grains that we had 
brought with us were soon consumed. During the seven days that the 
imperial army remained there nothing could be achieved. I, therefore, 
came to the conclusion that the best thing to do was to follow on the 
heels of the enemy who had entered the imperial territory, so we marched 
from there.” 

The retreat from Bijapur did-not turn into a rout only due to the 
military genius of JaiSingh. The Bijapuris followed the retreating 


$ 


1. Haft Anjuman, III. L. 22. 


2. Asaf Khan’s invasion of Bijapur in 1631. Jai Singh served in this campaign in a 
subordinate capacity. 
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Mughal army, cutting off stragglers and supplies and making themselves 
a thorough nuisance in every way. Jai Singh had to fight for every mile 
that his army marched and there was no rest for him till he re-entered 
Mughal territory. . 

Death. Jai Singh had failed and Aurangzeb was in no mood to 
forgive this one failure of a man who had served him so devotedly and 
loyally. He was ordered to return to Aurangabad and signs were soon 
forthcoming that he was in disgrace. On 23rd March, 1667 he was 
recalled to court and Prince Muazzam was re-appointed Viceroy of the 
Deccan. In May he left for the north in humiliation and disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘His brilliant career which had been passed under three Emperors 
and in which he had won laurels from Kandhar to Mungir and Balkh to 
Maharashtra, was clouded bya single ill-success at its close. Broken 
hearted from disgrace and disappointment, and labouring under disease 
and old age, Jai Singh sank in death on reaching Burhanpur, on 22nd 
July, 1667. Like Walsingham of Elizabeth’s court, he died a bankrupt 
after serving too faithfully an exacting but thankless master.””! 

There has been some controversy regarding the cause of Jai Singh’s 
death. 

Manucci, basing his conclusions on bazar gossip, says that Jai Singh 
was poisoned by Aurangzeb’s orders.?, Tod makes Kirat Singh the mur- 
derer of his father. At the time Kirat Singh and his followers wanted to 
kill Jai Singh’s Secretary Udairaj, as they suspected, forcing him to be- 
come a Muslim to save his life. But Jai Singh’s health had been sapped 
by the continuous exertions of fifty years of active service, and impaired 


by his failure, caused his death. 


CHARACTER 


Thus died Jai Singh the hero of a hundred battles, a great soldier, an 
administrator of a high order, a man of culture, far from his home and 
his family. He combined in himself the Hindu and Islamic cultures. He 
spoke several languages besides his own and also wrote poetry in Hindi. 
The author of the Maathir-ul-Umara sums up his character in these 
words. “Mirza Raja Jai Singh was famous for his resourcefulness and 
wisdom. He was not only a brave soldier but also a great general. He 
was worldly wise and knew how to steer safely through the dangers of the 
times. The proof of it is that from the beginning of his career till his 
end he was always honoured and received continuous promotions.”3 


D. R. Sern. 


Sarkar ~ History of Aurangzeb, Vol. IV, p. 148. 
Manucci, Vol. II. p. 152. 


Maather-al-Umara, Vol. IUl., p- 577- and for further references see Tuzake-Jehangir 
and Alamgir Nama 





" ISLAMIC STUDIES IN POST-WAR GERMANY 


SLAMIC Studies in Germany have always attracted vivid interest all 
over the Muslim world. Names like Goldziher, Noldeke, von 
Kremer, etc. are known wherever scholars and students are eager to 

do research work on the fundamentals of Islam, its history and doctrines. 
It must be noted in this connection that German scholars in their studies 
were incited by purely scholarly ideals and not by practical requirements 
and needs of their country. Therefore their studies have never had any 
immediate practical bearing, but just because of this they were and are 
still of a permanent scholarly value. Islamic studies in Germany reached 
their acme in the quiet and peaceful days before the outbreak of 
World War I. Even after this war German scholarship had a fair chance 
to recover as libraries, institutes and universities had not suffered serious 
damage during the years from 1914 to 1918. In spite of financial diffi- 
culties German research work on Islamic subjects quickly regained its 
former place in the realm of studies. 

In the beginning, the Hitler period left this situation widely un- 
touched. Although preference was given more and more to Germanic and 
so-called Aryan studies in accordance with the prevailing racial ideology, 
Islamic studies were in no way hindered or restricted. But gradually a 
new feature was introduced into the picture. Nazi imperialism had no 
scruples to envisage the possibility of Muslim countries coming under 
Germar rule or at least influence. Islamic studies to a certain extent 
lost their detachment. Moreover, the growing antipathy abroad to 
Nazi methods as well as difficulties in obtaining foreign exchange for the 
purchase of literature built an increasingly insurmountable wall round 
German scholars and students. 

The outbreak of World War II completed the isolation and subjug- 
ated German scholarship to the political needs of the day. It will be 
interesting to review the studies and publications on Islamic subjects of 
the war years at some later date. The intention of this essay does not 
allow the author to go further into this matter. He considers it his duty 
to limit his present account to the revival of Islamic studies in Germany 
after the collapse of 1945. After more than ten years of isolation the 
main concern of German scholars of to-day must be, and certainly will be 
to resume their international relations and to regain their reputation as 
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reliable workers “ sine ira et studio” in the field of Islamic studies.~ 
This survey is intended to acquaint a broader public with the work 
carried out by German orientalists during the past five years. It may 
also help Muslim scholars to complete their knowledge of Islamic studies 
abroad and show them which problems attract at present the interest of 
not insignificant part of European scholarship. As the availability of 
literature is the necessary pre-requisite of all studies it seems only reason- 
able to commence with the present situation of German Oriental Libraries. 
Regrettably it must be:recorded that war events have inflicted heavy 
losses on book stocks at hand. Already during the last years of the war 
large scale air raids have caused the loss, of many valuable books and: 
MSS. whilst later on the evacuation of large areas, the precautionary 
removal of books to rural districts, mines etc. and fighting in the war- 
zones entailed further losses. 


Of the world-famous stock of the Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft at Halle-on-Saale (Library of the German 
Oriental Society) about 50% of the books and MSS., have been badly 
damaged by moisture during the period of decentralisation. It is at 
present not possible to say very much more about the state of this library 
as it is situated in the Soviet-controlled German Democratic Republic 
and no direct investigations are possible. This applies also to the former 
Library of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha at Gotha (Thuringia), now called 
Thuringische Landesbibliothek, which was famous for its invaluable 
collection of oriental journals. Of its 400,000 volumes 270,000 are 
reported to have been removed to Moscow by the Occupational Forces 
and only those referring to local Thuringian subjects are left behind. 


As for the libraries now situated in the Eastern Zone of Germany, 
the former Preussische Landesbibliothek at Berlin is to be mentioned. It 
was badly damaged by air-raids in 1943. The collections of the Oriental 
Department are scattered all over Germany. Only small parts of the 
Sinaica and the MSS. could be returned to Berlin. The library is now 
called “ Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek ” (Public Scientific 
Library). The collection of its former oriental reading-room is at 
Marburg (West Germany). The work in hand on the ‘‘ New Orient 
Catalogue” is being continued. The fourth library of reputation in the 
field of Islamic studies in East Germany is the Leipzig University Library. 
The book stock is now again fully available. Since 1938 this library is 
entitled to one free copy of each publication printed in Land Saxonia. 
As many publishers favouring oriental matters are located in this area a 
great number of special publications is available. About 20 vols. on 
Arabic medicine are the only noteworthy loss entailed during the decen- 
tralisation of stocks. 


In West Germany, i. ¢. the territory of the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many, still heavier losses due to war events are to be noted. Of the Kiel 
University Library all Islamic books were destroyed by fire. The 
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Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg (the former Hanseatic Library) 
has lost its complete stock of Orientalia by the same cause. Since the end 
of the war, however, a private collection (Ullrich) has been acquired to 
fill the gap in respect of the Oriental Department. 

At Munster a precious stock of literature dealing with oriental lang- 
uages and culture could be saved inspite of heavy fires. Ruckerts assets of 
oriental MSS. (Arabic and Persian) were saved as well. At Stuttgart, too, 
the collection containing oriental philology except journals etc., was pre- 
served, thanks to its removal to rural districts from 1941 to 1944. 

The University Library (Stadt-und Universitatsbibliothek) Frank- 
furt-on- Main recently acquired a private collection (Schutz) of Linguis- 
tica and Orientalia and obtained the college library of Giessen University 
containing Islamica on permanent loan. Of the original stock of 62,000 
vols. 15,000 were destroyed. 

The Cologne University Library is still in the possession of 115 
Arabic and Persian MSS. from the assets of Prof. C. F. Seyboldt. The 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek at Marburg keeps about 4,000 MSS. of the for- 
mer preussiche Staatsbibliothek at Berlin (see above). 

The losses of Islamica at the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek at Munich 
could not yet be ascertained. At Gottingen no remarkable losses are to 
be noted. 

The Relief Society for German Science (Notgemeinschaft der deut- 
schen Wissenschaft) has allotted the field of Islamic studies as a special sub- 
ject for future collections to the Tubingen University Library. Thus it 
may be expected that in future the bulk of Islamic literature in West 
Germany will be concentrated there. 

This is a general survey of the situation as it is now. It does not 
claim to be comprehensive. 

The chances for the future development of German Oriental Libraries 
cannot be judged as good. Financial difficulties do not allow them to 
be kept as up-to-date as is necessary. The works of modern Muslim 
scholars do not usually find their way into the libraries. Furthermore, 
most of the foreign publications of the last ten years aregmissing. 


The teaching of Islamic subject at German Universities has gradu- 
ally re-developed to almost pre-war standards. University life in post- 
war Germany was revived, with the winter term 1945-46. At no university 
did the programme for this first term contain any lecturers on Islamic 
subjects. During the following terms language course in Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu were re-introduced. The programmes of the summer of 1950, 
however, include already a considerable number of lectures treating 
Islamic subjects. 


At Bonn University Prof. Paret deals with the Persian Siyasetnamah 
whilst his colleagues Prof. Pritsch and Prof. Spiess, refugee from 
Breslau, lecture on Bukhariy and selected Hadiths as an introduction to 
studies of Islamic Law. 
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At Freiburg Prof. Kruckmann introduces the reading of the Holy 
Qur'an, and at Erlangen Prof. Wehr treats the Spanish-Arabic poetry 
of the 11th and 12th century. Prof. Spuler at Hamburg holds exercises 
on the history of Persian sects whilst his colleague Prof. Schaade reads 
selected pieces from Ibn Hazm’s “Tauq al-Hamamah” and Hariri’s 
“Durrat al-Ghawas.” 

At Heidelberg Dr. Otto-Dorn lectures on the Islamic art of the ear- 
ly period (gth—13th century). At Cologne Prof. Caskel deals with the 
interpretation of Arabic juridical texts and gives an introduction to 
Arabic epigraphy. The subjects of Prof. Scheel at Mainz are “The 
Teachings of Muhammad and Islam,” Ibn Khaldun’s Muqadimma, 
Firdawsi’s shahnamah and the history of the Turkish Empire. 

At Marburg Dr. Schimmel occupies himself with the cultural history 
of the Near East and lectures on ‘Umar-i Khayyam. Dr. Kissling at 
Munich University treats the system of the sects in Islam whilst Prof. 
Babinger deals with the relations between the Genova and Venice and 
the Near East, and the rise of the Safavide rule in Persia. At Munster 
Prof. Taeschner gives an introduction to the poetry of Muslim peoples 
whilst Prof. Bauer at Wurzburg lectures on Arab grammarians. This 
survey is limited to West Germany and is intended to give a picture of 
what Islamic subjects are taught in Germany at present. In general one 
may say that the interest is chiefly of a philological and historical nature. 
This is in conformity with the normal trend of Islamic studies in 
Germany. Economic and political doctrines of Islam have seldom been 
treated by German scholars. No attempt has been made to meet Islamic 
ideology on a human plane and to state what could be dohe to enrich 
European practical philosophy. After all one wonders whether what has 
been achieved during the last ten years is really considered to be necessary. 


In Soviet-controlled Germany Prof. Fuck lectures at Halle Universi- 
ty on Saadi, Bukhariy, and the Abbasids. Prof. Brockelmann, the well- 


known author of the History of Arabic Literature, holds a_ professorship 
there as well. 


At the Berlin Humboldt University Prof. Richard Hartmann deals 


with Ibn Yusuf‘s Kitab al-Kharaj and holds conversational courses on the 
religion of Islam. 


The central body for Oriental studies in Germany is still the Deut- 
sche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft (German Oriental Society). Before 
1945 its headquarters were at Leipzig. In Autumn 1945 the Society 
ceased to exist. It was re-founded at the first post-war meeting of Ger- 
man orientalists at Mainz from June 4th-6th, 1948. About 90 German 
and some foreign scholars attended this meeting. Among the speeches 
delivered the one of Prof. von Glasenapp-Tubingen was of high topical 
interest as its subject was “The Conflict between Hinduism and Islam 
and the Rise of Pakistan’. Other subjects treated at the meeting were: 
The Culture of Pre-Islamic South Arabia (Dr. Maria Hofer-Tubingen), 
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The Book of Drugs of the Ibn Sumayun and the Beginnings of Arabic 
Medicine (Prof. Kahle-Oxford), and Noldeke’s Collections for an Arabic 
Dictionary (Dr. Kermer-Tubingen). A new board of chairmen was 
elected. Prof. Enno Littmann (Tubingen) became first chairman, Prof. 
Ernst Waldschmidt (Gottingen) second. Prof. Scheel (Mainz) was elected 
to look after the duties of the manager. Headquarters are now at Mainz 
(West-Germany). Sixty new members joined the society. It was decided 
to recommence the printing and distribution of the Society’s magazine 
(ZDMG). ‘Two volumes thereof have since been published, containing 
the text of most of the speeches held at Mainz. Besides these a contribu- 
tion by August Fischer on the name of Muhammad and Kusioskus with 
the Byzantines as well as three Noldeke letters edited by Enno Littmann 
are to be noted. It is hoped that the third volume of the ZDMG will 
come out shortly. 

The second meeting of the Society took place on October 
Ist, 1949 at Tubingen. The next one will be held at Marburg. 
At a latter date it may be possible to give an account of its 
proceedings, of which it can be predicted that they will be of special in- 
terest as the meeting is to be held in co-operation with the International 
Society for Religious Studies. Besides the ZDMG. there are two more 
magazines which particularly treat Islamic subjects. The periodical 
**Der Islam” is edited by Prof. Spuler and published in Berlin. It is in- 
dependent of the German Oriental Society. Four volumes are available 
so far. The other one is the “Zeitschrift fur Orientkunde’’ which is 
edited by Prof. Michel and comes out at Wuppertal (West Germany). 
Its previous editions contained some noteworthy contributions by Prof. 
Richard Hartmann on The Economic History of the Near East. 

As far as books are concerned the Bibliotheca Islamica edited by 
Helmut Ritter on behalf of the German Oriental Society is now being 
published for sale in West Germany by a Wiesbaden publisher. About 
a dozen volumes are at present available. Amongst others there are: 
The Dogmatic Teachings of the Followers of Islam by Abul-Hasan ’Ali Ibn 
Isma’il Al-Ash’ari (vols. 1a and 1b), Orthography and Punctuation of the 
Qur’an, two essays by Amr Uthman, edited by Pretzel (vol. 3) 


studies of Istanbul MSS on Arabic Hadith Literature by Max Weisweiler 
(vol. 10), etc. 


Besides the Bibliotheca Islamica no remarkable books have been 
published on Islamic subjects during the last five years. A few descrip- 
tive popular works have come out which are of no real scholarly value. 
The second volume of the History of Arabic Literature by Prof. Brockel- 
mann was completed, but published at Leyden (Holland) and thus can- 
not be included in this survey of Islamic studies in post-war Germany. 

The number of scholars engaged in Islamic studies is still remark- 
able. There are also quite a few very abie young men of the rising 
generation. It is, however, improbable that the limited number of 
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ordinary university professorships will be increased in future, and young 
men will have to.wait a long time before they are called to fill a vacancy. 
As the inclination of students towards professional study is the usual trend 
of university life today, the poor chances to gain a living in the field of 
orientalistics restrain many young people from occupying themselves with 
Islamic subjects. The number of students who take up Islamic studies 
as their subject is therefore extremely small at all German universities. 

This survey shows that Islamic studies have not been abandoned in 
post-war Germany. Their future will of course depend largely on the 
general development of the economic and also the political situation in 
Germany. But more than that—and this is a personal opinion of the 
author—it will depend on the question whether Islamic studies will 
become a matter of human, instead of merely philological or historical, 
interest. Great research work has been done and much more will 
certainly have to be done, preferably in close contact with Muslim 
scholars from all countries. 

But one must never forget that all these works are not an end in 
themselves and that they are of an auxiliary nature. It is essential that 
they should finally succeed in smoothing the way to mutual respect and 
understanding for the benefit of an ailing world. 


H. Kruse ELBEsHAUSEN. 





THE RAUSHANIA MOVEMENT 
AND THE MUGHALS 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the Afghans 
D and the Pathans living in the region between Kabul and the Indus, 
specially around the Khaibar Pass, showed considerable religio- 
socio-political activity and rebelled many a times against the government 
of Delhi. These Afghans and Pathans gathered around their religious 
leaders in larger numbers and defied the Mughals in quasi-national 
enthusiasm. The Raushanias, as the militants were called, are estimated 
to have numbered over 25,000 in the hey day of the movement, and they 
became a source of danger and constant worry for the Governments of 
Akbar, Jahangir and even for Shah jahan. The movement resulted in 
many skirmishes with the imperial generals and viceroys of the North. 


Bayazip ANSARI: BIRTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Raushania movement started as a socio-religious movement under 
the leadership of one Miyan Bayazid Ansari who was born at Jalandhar 
(Panjab) in 1525," a year before the final invasion by Babar. Miyan 
Bayazid’s father, Shaikh Abdullah, like the father of the great Sur leader, 
Sher Shah, had neglected his son,? divorced his mother and taken: another 
younger wife. Thus Bayazid’s childhood was not happy. He never 
went to school and his education, if at all, was meagre. It was probably 
due to this that he became a sceptic. He was inquisitive about the faith 
and the Truth, and developed this tendency as he made his way in life. 
As a youngman he is reported to have said: “I can see all right the 
earth and the sky, but where is the God you talk of ?”’3 Bayazid seems to 
have been a precocious youth, and as early as the age of eighteen he had 
gathered around him some disciples and followers.‘ Their number was 
small, but the fact was evidence of his popularity and affability. 

The pathan followers of Bayazid acknowledged him as their social, 
religious and political leader and submitted to his authority unreservedly. 

- Dabistan-i-Mazabih p. 247 
2. Dabistan, Ibid. 


3. Dabistan, Ibid. 
. Dabistan, p. 251. 
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Their leader called himself Pir-i-Raushan, the Enlightened Pir. The 
Akhund Darweza—another Afghan pir and rival dubbed him in derision 
as Pir-i- Tarik, the Darkened Pir.® The Mughals adopted the phrase of 
the Akhund and called Bayazid Tariki and his followers Tarikis. 

Bayazid Ansari expounded his ideas in the three books® that he wrote 
in Arabic: 


1. Magqsud-ul-Muminin, 
2. Kair-ul-Bayan, and 
Hal Namah. 
The Khair-ul-Bayan has been translated into Persian, Hindustani 
and Pushto. It is an epitome of the teachings of the founder, and, is the 
most valuable book about this movement. 


Causts oF PoPuULARITY 


The Raushaniya Movement was more pro-Shia than pro-Sunni, and 
this was a cause of its popularity among certain sections of the Afghans. 
Bayazid attracted the masses by a set of principles which he thought 
benefited his followers, such as freedom from observing the Shariat, obedien- 
ce to the authority of the Pir and none else, lawfulness of seizing the proper- 
ty of all non-Raushanias and, lastly, the prospect of ‘‘the dominion of the 
whole world.”’? 

The earliest followers of the movement were the tribesmen of the 
Khalil and Mahmudzai clans. 


Notion OF MUGHAL HisToRIANs 


The Mughal Historians have called the Raushanias ‘Heretics’. The 
Raushanias claimed to be true Muslims all along though they held 
some unorthodox opinions. Both Abdul Qadir Badauni® and Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad 9 have written that Bayazid “spread the religion of the 
heretics”; but, neither of them has given the reason for holding this 
view. Nor has either of the two said that Bayazid was a non-Muslim. 
We know it definitely that Bayazid never gave up the Muslim prayer, 
the Namoz nor did he abandon the basic principles of Islam. In fact, he 
claimed to be a true Muslim throughout his life and observed most of the 
formalities necessary fora Muslim. He said that he only wanted to 
purge Islam of what he called its orthodoxy and to make it more 


Raverty. Notes on Afghanistan, p. 46. 

Dabistan, p. 251; Nizam-ud-din Ahmad: Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Volume II, p. 398: 
Abdul Qadir Badauni: Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Volume, II, p. 349. 

Nizam-ud-din Ahmad in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. V: and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh 
Volume II, p. 349. 

Muntakhab-ut- Tawarikh. Volume IT, p. 349. 

Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 398. 
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acceptable to greater numbers. ‘Those who agreed with him argued that 
he was far more enlightened than the other ulema or religious leaders of 
hisday. He was of the opinion that because God was omnipresent and 
omnipotent there was no necessity for Muslims to face towards the West 
(Kaba) while praying to Him. ‘This one instance alone will suffice to 
show that Bayazid Ansari was a sceptic and wanted to base his teachings 
not on revelation, but on the judgment of his own reason. There have 
been critics who thought he was far ahead of his times and for that reason 
his ideas could not find greater publicity and acceptance. As regards 
his followers, it seems that it was necessary for him to offer them some 
inducement, hence the latitude for their actions. Every such new move- 
ment has had to overlook the misguided actions of its followers and 
Bayazid had to do the same. 


BAYAzIp’s TEACHINGS 


In the early years of the movement Bayazid scored phenomenal 
success. He was loyally supported by them in his claim to style himself 
as the King of Afghanistan and in his dream of conquering India and 
defeating Akbar.'° He prescribed the following stages for attaining 
salvation : 

Shariat .. Following the Law. 

Tariqat .. Following the mystic path. 

Hagqiqat .. Remembering God 

Marifat .. Perceiving God everywhere and in everything. 

Qurbat .. Knowing and understanding God. 

Waslat .. Renunciation of worldly things. 

Tawhid .. Uniting oneself with God. 

Sukunat .. Acquiring the power of radiating the virtues of God. 
This was the highest stage of perfection that any 
human being could reach. It was equivalent to Nirwan 
and the attainment of Godhood. 

Mr. Amir Ali has given the following summary of the chief traits of 
the Raushania movement, in the light of his research :— 

“He (Bayazid) taught that God is all-pervading, and that all existing 
objects are only forms of the Deity; that the Pirs or religious teachers 
were the great manifestations of the Divinity ; thatthe sole test of right 
and wrong was to follow the path pointed out by the Pir who is the 
representative of the Divinity; that the ordinances of the law have, 
therefore, a mystical meaning and are ordained only as the means of 
acquiring religious perfection ; and that the mystic sense of the law is 
only attainable by religious exercises and the instructions of a Pir; it is 
the source of religious perfection, and this perfection being attained, the 


10. H. Beveridge: ““Bayazid Ansari, Pir Raushan” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Volume I, p. 686. 
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exterior ordinances of the law cease to be binding, and are virtually 
annuled.””'' 


JALALA ANSARI: MOVEMENT AT ITs CLIMAX 


Bayazid died in 1581 at the age of 56. He hadreached the zenith 
of his popularity and power by that time. He was succeeded 
by his son Jalal-ud-din Ansari, commonly known as Jalala. Jalal- 
ud-din was a man of energy, tact and resourcefulness. At the 
time of his succession he was a young lad of only fourteen summers ; 
but even at that age he was diplomatic enough to realise that as the 
Emperor Akbar was present at that time in the north-western regions 
to suppress the rebellion of Mirza Hakim, it was advisable for him to 
wait upon the emperor while the latter was returning from Kabul. 


His Anti- MuGHAL ActTivITIEs 


The Raushania movement had started as a socio-religious movement. 
As long as the movement confined itself to social and religious activity and 
to preaching its “tariki” philosophy, the Mughal Government did not 
interfere with it. Akbar “kindly received ”’'? Jalal-ud-din Ansari in 
1581 and, possibly, discussed theology with him. It was only when the 
Raushanias abandoned religious and social activities and began inter- 
fering with the functions of government's and the maintenance of law 
and order and “shut up the roads between Hindustan and Kabul ” that 
Akbar was compelled to set out to “ repress this base sect.”'4 The rela- 
tions of the Emperor Akbar with the Raushanias became strained only 
when the latter tried to flout his authority. The Raushanias plundered 
the countryside, and the caravans laden with merchandise passing through 
the Khaibar Pass. They harassed the people and created confusion by 
not allowing government to function properly. Akbar was tolerant dur- 
ing the life time of Bayazid ; but the predatory raids of Raushanias under 
the leadership of Jalal-ud-din exhausted his patience. His hold over 
India was now secure and Mirza Hakim being no longer alive to distract 
his attention, he decided to take steps to crush this movement. By mixing 
politics and brigandage with theological arguments and social reform, 
the Raushanias brought about their own ruin. 

The policy of Jalal-ud-din was to harass the Mughals and to block 
the communications between Kabul and the Indus. Under his leader- 
ship the movement was at its peak, both in power and popularity. Large 


. Sayyid Amir Ali: The Spirit of Islam, p. 344. 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad has given this information to us and he is very clear on 
the point. Elliot’s translation uses the words “kindly received.” 
Tabagat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s translation.) 
Tabagat-i-Akbari (Ibid.) 
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numbers of Pathans and Afghans had joined the movement, and Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad has observed that they were “as numerous as ants.”'5 
The Mughal government too reacted violently in proportion to the 
increase in Raushania numbers. It was clear after 1582 that the 
movement called for strong action, as it was developing into a 
menace to peace and order. The Raushanias blocked the passage 
of Mirza Shah Rukh who was on his way to the court of Akbar 
in 1584 to seek asylum. His life was in danger and with great 
difficulty he escaped to Dakka and Badakhshan. He was brought over 
to India only when Akbar’s help went out to him.'®© Again, when Mirza 
Hakim’s sons were en route to Akbar’s court in 1585, after their father’s 
death, the Khaibar Pass was again blocked by the Raushanias. The 
party reached India only after the Pass was opened with the aid of 
Mughal arms.'? 


A MENACE TO PEACE 


By the year 1586 the Raushanias had closed the roads between 
Kabul and the Indus and laid siege to Peshawar.'® with the result that the 
Mughals were completely cut off from Central Asia, a situation more 
dangerous than when Kamran Mirza was in possession of certain parts of 
Afghanistan. It was in the face of this danger that Akbar appointed 
Kaja Man Singh governor of Kabul and entrusted him with the task of 
crushing the Raushania movement. Shortly afterwards Zain Khan 
Koka, Sayyid Khan Gakkhar, Hakim Abul Fath and Raja Bir Bal rein- 
forced Raja Man Singh.'9 The combined action of these commanders 
compelled the Raushanias to raise the siege of Peshawar and retire to the 
hills. Itis recorded that “An order was given to him (Man Singh) that 
when he came near the Khaibar he should halt for some days and _ chas- 
tise the Tarikis, and make the road safe, so that pedestrians might feel at 
ease.””2° 

Abul Fazl, the court chronicler of Akbar, informs us that when 
the ambassador of Abdullah Khan Uzbeg of Turan reached Kabul, he 
had to be escorted by Shaikh Farid.** Contemporary records clearly 
show that the Raushanias were powerful enough to be a thorn in the 
side of Government. The Mughal forces often suffered heavy casualties 
in their efforts to cope with these desperadoes, and many commanders lost 


° 
Elliot and Dowson: History of India, Volume V, p. 451. 


Abul Fazl: Akbar Nama, Volume III, Beveridge Edition p. 670-i; original 
Persian p. 446. 
Akbar Nama, Vol. III, pp. 712-3; original Persian p. 472. 
. The Cambridge History of India, Volume IV, p. 136. 
. Elliot and Dowson: History of India, Volume V, p. 451. 
wel Nama, Ill, p.717 (478 Persian); Muntakhab., 11, p. 349; Tabagat., 
» P- 398. 
Akbar Nama, 111, 721 English; 429 Persian. 
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their lives in these rugged hills. Raja Bir Bal was killedin the Karagar 
Pass, east-south-east of Chak-darra where his party, some 8,000 strong, 
was Cut down toaman in a narrow defile. Almost at the same time 
Zain Khan Koka and Hakim Abul Fath suffered reverses and retreated 
to Attock with difficulty. ‘The death of Raja Bir Bal, his spiritual com- 
panion, grieved (Akbar) exceedingly, and his heart turned away from 
everything”*? and he did not relish food and drink for some days. Akbar 
was quick to realise the gravity of the situation and deciding to give his 
personal attention to the disturbance, reached Lahore on 27th. May. 
1586,?3 with reinforcements. 


AKBAR Takes ACTION 


Akbar deputed Zain Khan Koka “to punish the tarikis”,2+ but the 
Mughals under Sayyid Hamid Bukhari suffered a heavy reverse, and the 
latter was killed in the engagement near Bikram. Bukhari’s death fired 
the imagination of Raushanias who began to dream of a glorious future 
and entertained plans of ruling Afghanistan and India. This defeat was 
a turning point in the contest, and Raja Man Singh, who was con- 
valescing from illness at Pesh Bulaq took the field in December 1586, and 
completly turned the tables on the Raushanias. In the?5 important skir- 
mish around the Khaibar Pass over 25,000 Pathans (20,000 foot and 5,000 
horse) are said to have taken part, and “nearly 2,000 were killed.”’26 
After this victory Raja Man Singh retired from the governorship of Kabul 
and Zain Khan Koka took his place. The Raja displayed uncommon 
ability in crushing the movement.?7 

In 1587 a strong force was sent to the Bangash region under the 
command of Abdul Muttalib Khan. Jalala surprised the imperialist de- 
tachment under Beg Nuri Khan and Salim Khan, and took away con- 
siderable property. Butreinforced soon afterwards with Mahammad 
Quli Khan, Muttalib Khan inflicted a severe defeat on the Afghans and 
at the battle of Dar Samand 550 of the enemy are said to have fallen in 
the field and about 1,000 perished during flight.2* Jalala escaped?9 to the 
mountaineous region of Tirah, through a pass where Ismail Quli was 
in-charge. By 1588 Raja Man Singh had made a hell of the life of Jalal 
Ansari. “Every day he went about with his gadila (followers) and fell into a 
hundred troubles.’’3° At last he was compelled to seek shelter with Abdul- 
lah Khan Uzbeg of Badakhshan (Turan) via Kanigram. In the early 

® 


Akbar Nama, III, 732 E; 485 p. 
. Akbar Nama, II1, page 748 E.; 494 p. 
Akbar Nama, III, p. 777-8 E.; 509-10 p. 
Akbar Nama, III, p. 782-3 E.; 512-4 p.; Elliot, V, 452. 
. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Volume I, page 355. 
. Akbar Nama, Volume III, p. 790 E; 517-8 p. 
. Akbar Nama, Ill, 795 E.: 521 p. 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, U1, p. 357; Akbar Nama, III, 802 E.; 526 p. 
Akbar Nama Volume III, p. 810 E.; 531 p. 
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to the Mughals.3' The Raushania Movement was, in these circumstan- 
ces, considered to have been finally crushed and it seemed that the 
Mughals had succeeded in bringing peace and order to the north-west 
frontier. Akbar recalled his victorious army to the plains and rewarded 
his generals for their achievements. 

Abdullab Khan of Turan, was a practical man of affairs and 
desired to maintain peaceful relations with Akbar. Finding no support, 
therefore, in Badakhshan, Jalala thought it expedient to return to India 
and continue his fight against the Mughals, single-handed. He returned 
to his hilly homeland in 1592 and again raised the standard of revolt. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan was the governor of Kabul at this time. 
Akbar sent Asaf Khan to reinforce Qasim Khan, and later on 
Zain Khan Koka also joined them. The combined efforts of the three 
commanders soon compelled Jalala to flee for his life, and this time he 
sought refuge in the Kafir territory (Kafiristan) .3* 


Wanupat ALI 


During the absence of the chief leader the work of resistance 
against the Mughals was taken up by one of his relations, Wahdat 
Ali by name who captured the fortress of Kanshal and occupied 
the territory around the fort. But Zain Khan and Asaf Khan soon 
appeared on the scene and re-captured the fortress. Wahdat Ali 
suffered 7,400 casualties (400 killed and 7,000 prisoners); and was 
compelled to surrender.33 Jalala however, continued to give trouble, 
and on the death of Qasim Khan, in 1596, the Raushanias again rebelled. 
The movement was a by the new governor, Qulich Khan,3+ who 
succeeded in capturing Tirah, the Raushania stronghold, in 1598, and 
Jalala had to retire to Koh Safed.35 The frontier region felt tranquil 
once again, and, as Abul Fad! tells us, “The roads became safe.”’ 


Tue Enp oF JALALA 


The Raushanias challenged the Mughals again in 1599 when 
they captured Ghazni; but their success was short lived. This was the 
last eruption of the Raushanias in which Jalala took part, and on the 

of Ghazni he fled to the hills of Rabat where he was killed by one 


Akbar Nama, III, Ibid. 

Akbar Nama, IIl, p. 983 E.; 640 p. 

Akbar,Nama, Volume III, p. 984 E.; 641 Persian. Abdul Qadir Badauni, 
however, says that about 14,000 Raushanias were taken prisoners (Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, pp. 387-8). His figures are just the double of Abul Fadl. 
We are inclined to accept the figures given by the court historian of Akbar, for 
he can in no way be charged of being pro-Raushania and must have been in 
possession of facts. Badauni is not corroborated by any other historian. 

Akbar Nama, Volume III, p. 1051 E.; 702 Persian. 

Akbar Nama, III, p. 1104 E ; 740 p. 
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part of October the same year (1588) the Afghans delivered up his family 
Murad Ali aad some other servants of Sharif Khan towards the end of 
1600 A. D.3 


AHDAD ANSARI 


Jalal-ud-din’s leadership of the Raushanias lasted from 1581 to 
1600. After his murder Ahdad became the Pir of the movement. 
Though the Raushanias continued to give trouble to Jahangir throughout 
his reign, their strength showed considerable decline. We read about their 
raid on Kabul in the year 1611, but it was more of a plundering expedi- 
tion than a serious political move. The governor Rhan Dauran, was 
away in the district of Ningnahar,3?7 and the Raushanias tried to take 
advantage of his absence. But they were beaten back by the command- 
ant, Muizz-ul-mulk, who had the support of a big militia which ‘‘barri- 
caded the streets and fortified the houses.”’3* — Arrows were showered upon 
the raiders from house-tops and about 800 Raushanias including a pro- 
minent lieutenant of Ahdad, named Bargi were killed. Khan Dauran 
was degraded on the charge of negligence of duty and was transferred to 
Peshawar with orders to watch and report about the movements of the 
Raushanias. Qulij Khan succeeded him as governor of Kabul.39 

Ahdad Ansari got his chance of attacking the Mughals when in 
1613 Qulij Khan who was eighty years old, died at Peshawar under the 
weight of years and his responsibilities. Ahdad swooped down upon Kot 
Terah, about sixteen miles from Jalalabad “with his 4,000 to 5,000 
followers’’4° plundered many villages. It was with some difficulty that 
Khan Dauran and Motaqid Khan put him to fight after he had lost 1,500 
men and 500 horses along with his transport and baggage. After this 
success the Mughals raised a pyramid of the skulls of Afghans after the 
tradition of Tamerlane.#* Ahdad, however escaped and again rose in 
revolt after he had collected a force. This time he was pursued and driven 
into the fortress of Charakh which was besieged by Khan Dauran. 
Ultimately the secret posers to the fortress were discovered and the 
fortress was compelled to surrender.42 About 300 Afghans died 
fighting while about 100 were taken prisoners. Once again Ahdad 
escaped and fled towards Kandahar where he was reduced to desperate 
straits. His power was practically gone and he had but few followers 
left. 


Akbar Nama, III, p. 1160 E.; 777 p. 
. Mu‘tamid Khan: Iqbal Nama-i-Jahangiri, p. 53. 
. Jahangir: Tuzak-i-Jahangiri (Beveridge Edition) Volume I, p. 197-8; Muntakhab- 
ut- Tawarikh, 11, p. 360. 
Tuzuk-i- Jahangir, Vol. 1, p. 198-9. 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol, 1, p. 263. 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Volume I, Ibid. 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Volume I, pp. 311-2. 
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Tue Movement DECLINES 


The losses suffered by the Raushanias in the last phase of their conflict 
with the Mughals spelt the doom of the movement. The recruitment to the 
cause was falling, and the fate of the movement was sealed by the decline 
in enrolment. Some of the older members were deserting the movement 
and were either going over to the Mughals or settling down to peaceful 
life. The decline had definitely set in after 1586. 


ABDUL QADIR 


Ahdad was killed by a canon ball in an encounter against 
the Mughals, in 1625 or 1626, fighting Zafar Khan.43 After him Abdul 
Qadir assumed leadership. He seems to have been an ambitious young 
man, but all his endeavours to infuse enthusiasm into the movement were 
much too late, as his was a losing cause. In 1626-27 he surprised a 
Mughal passing through the Khaibar Pass, cut it to pieces and took away 
much plunder. In 1629, along with Kamal-ud-din, attacked Peshawar; 
but was beaten off with considerable losses.4+ 

At last during the reign of Shah Jahan Abdul Qadir realised the 
futility of offering resistance to the Mughal, and gave up the leadership 
of the Raushania movement. He surrendered to the Emperor who 
started him as a mansabdar of 1,600 in the Mughal service. 

With the submission of Abdul Qadir in the thirtees of the century 
the movement died out, and after this we hear only occasionally of dis- 
connected and ill-planned risings on the part of Afghans. 45 


KARIMDAD 


Abdul Qadir’s successor to the leadership of the Raushanias was 
Karimdad, who lent a helping hand to the Bangash revolt in 1638. The 
Mughals, however, put the insurrection down with a severe hand and 
Karimdad was killed in action. 


Tue ENp or THE MOvEMENT 


The death of Karimdad put an end to the political activities of the 
Raushanias. They were reduced to a mere so-called religious sect with 
no political ambitions and no military activity, and for many future years 
the Afghans and Pathans of the north-western frontier region did not 
dream of freedom or of establishing an independent state. Even to-day 
are to be found occasional Raushania preachers in this area. The late 
Dr. Margoliouth expressed the opinion in 1936 that relics of this 


43- Shahnawaz Khan: Maathir-ul-Umara, Volume II, pp. 246-7. 
44. Abdul Hamid Lahauri: Padshah Nama, Volume I, pp. 311-3. 
45. Padshah Nama, Volume I, p. 222. 
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community still existed in the Bangash region, but their activities were 
perforce confined to the religious and social sphere. The Mughals, it 
seems, have permanently damped their political ardour. 


Causes or FAILURE 


The Raushania movement failed for a number of reasons. Though 
a hardy band of valiant warriors, the Raushania Afghans and Pathans 
did not succeed in their bid for power because they were not united at 
home. The movement did not command the support of all Afghans. 
There were other sections among the Afghans who looked askance 
at the political effort. The maximum number of the Raushanias 
recorded is only 25,000 as against the powerful hordes that the Mughal 
emperors could recruit. This weakness of the numerical factor contri- 
buted to the failure of the movement. Moreover, the Afghans showed 
distinct signs of indiscipline later on, for they began to care more for 
personal gains than the furtherance of the common interests. During the 
leadership of Ahdad one of his cousins, Allahdad, deserted the movement 
and joined Mughal service. Jahangir used him against his own kith and 
kin to the chagrin of Allahdad. The Afghans were amazed to see 
Allahdad fighting shoulder to shoulder with Mahabat Khan on the side 
of the enemy. Perhaps ashamed of his conduct, Allahdad did not put 
up the effort expected of him with the result that “the attack did not 
succeed.”4® Overtaken by remorse, he tried to flee, but was caught and 
sent to Agra, Jahangir pardoning him on the intercession of Itimad-ud- 
daulah.4?7_ Later on in the reign of Shah Jahan he served under Prince 
Shuja in the Deccan campaign.4® Abdul Qadir too abandoned the 
Raushania cause. 

Akhund Darweza, a rival pir, was an influential leader, and his 
influence too, seems to have contributed to the paucity of Bayazid’s 
followers. 

The Raushanias lacked organisation; their arms and equipment were 
primitive in comparison to those of the Mughals; financially they had no 
standing and could not therefore maintain effective warfare for long. 
Food was always problem number one in the hilly tracts of Afghanistan 
and in these circumstances they could not hold their own against the 
Mughals who commanded unlimited resources. 


CONCLUSION 


The Raushania movement covered a series of insurrections. The 
standard of leadership was not uniform and varied from time to time. 


46. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Volume II, p. 85. 

47. Tuguk-i- jahangiri, Volume, II, p. 120; p. 153. 

48. Maathir-ul-Umara, Volume, II, p. 248: Dabistan-i-Mazhab, p. 390; and Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri, Volume I1, pp. 215-6. 
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Their aims too were not quite clear. As one time they aired political and 
nationalist sentiments, but the lure of plunder dominated the field, and 
opportunities decided the course of action. The founder Miyan Bayazid, 
offered to his followers the three attractive prospects and promised them : 
1. Religious Salvation 
2. Freedom from Moghul Yoke 
Riches from plunder. 

The Afghans responded to the appeal in great numbers, so much so 
that the Mughals found themselves at grips up to a difficult problem, and 
compelled to resort to the stratagem of “divide and rule’. But as soon 
as the three ties that had kept the Raushanias united weakened, the edifice 
fell with a mighty crash. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Fatimid Jurist Nu‘man and His Book, 
THE PILLARS OF ISLAM. Edited by Asaf 
A. A. Fyzee. 


HE illustrious Qadi Nu‘man Ibn 
Muhammad was born in the last 
decade of the third century A. H. 

(Tenth century A.D.) at Qayrawan in 
North Africa. Originally a Maliki, he be- 
came in turn the Qadi of Mansuriya, Tripoli, 
and later the Chief Qadi of Cairo during 
the reign of al-Mu‘izz, Fourth Fatimid 
Caliph. He was the founder of Fatimid 
Jurisprudence, a historian, author and judge, 
and reached the highest rank in the Da‘wat 
in his time. He was the author of Daaimu’l- 
Islam (The Pillars of Islam) the leading text- 
book of Fatimid Jurisprudence. He died 
in Cairo in A. H. 363/A.D. 974, and so 
great was his reputation and status that the 
Caliph himself, al-Mu‘izz, led the funeral 
prayers. 

The Pillars of Islam is a work in two 
volumes and is considered the classical 
compendium of the Law as understood by 
the Fatimid Jurists. It was for two centur- 
ies the corpus juris of the wide-spread empire 
of the Fatimids and throughout the last 
eleven centuries, it has been recognized as 
the fundamental work on Sharia by all 
sectarians who belong to the Fatimid School 
of Islamic Law. 

On an examination of the Fatimid legal 
system several peculiar characteristics can 
be noted. First, it isin reality a one-man 
system ; in other words it is the creation of 
Nu‘man alone and hardly amy other jurist 
has attained the first rank. In fact, the 
Fatimid tradition is that it was not Nu‘man 
who alone composed the book, but he wrote 
in consultation with Imam Mu‘izz himself, 
the personality of the two being completely 


submerged in one unity. ‘Thus the work of 
Nu‘man is supposed to be a miracle of 
Imam Mu‘izz, the Imam finding an elo- 
quent mouthpiece in his great Qadi and 
propagandist (Da‘i) Nu‘man. Secondly, the 
style and form of the Da-a-im is more akin 
to the earlier Hadith literature than the 
later works on the law. Practically all the 
traditions are reported from Imam Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq. Thirdly, the Fatimids make ‘no 
distinction between Usul (First Principles) 
and Furu (Applications of the Law) as in 
Sunnite or Shiite Jurisprudence. Generally 
the Sharia laws are divided into two distinct 
classes. The first is called the Roots of the 
Law—the Usul ; and the second is the Branch- 
es of the Law—the Furu. This distiction is 
= known in Fatimid Law. Fourthly, the 

Da-a-im represents a complete combination 
of Shiite paren with Sunnite Law. For 
instance, the first book of the first volume 
deals with Walaya, which means the devotion 
and obedience due to the Imams descended 
from the Prophet and generally to the 
members of his house, the Ahl-ul-Bayt ; 
whereas the rest of the law is based on 
Maliki and Shafi-i-principles. It is, there- 
fore, certain that upon an examination of 
this work, our present classification of Law 
into Sunnite and Shiite will have to be 
revised, and a new classification based upon 
historical, social and national considerations 
will have to be formulated. Thus the 
Da-a-im-ul-Islam is of the highest value for 
the historical study of Muslim Law. 

And /astly, an examination of the book 
will also give an insight into the social and 
economic condition of Egypt during the 
Fatimid regime and will thus pave the way 
for further researches into the history, cul- 
ture and philosophy of the Fatimid Branch 
of Islam, represented by the different groups 
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of Ismailis existing in the world. 

Mr. Asaf A. A. Fyzee, the retired Indian 
Ambassador, had prepared during the last 
seven years a critical edition of the Arabic 
text of the First Volume of the Da-a-im in 
India. During his stay in Egypt the work 
has been printed and published by the well- 
known publishing house ‘ Dar-ul-Maaref’ 
(Shari Mas pe Cairo). It consists of 
466 pages of Arabic text, an Arabic intro- 
Sectes of 23 pages, an English introduction 
23 pages and indexes, about 30 pages. 

Mr. Fyzee hopes to publish the second 
volume in the next two years, He is the 
author of Outlines of Muhammadan Law 
(Oxford University Press, 1949). He has 
been invited by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
visit the United States during 1952 to lecture 
on Mohammadan Law in the Universities 
of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, 
Chicago and McGill (Toronto). He hopes 
to continue his researches in Muhammadan 
Law and Religion on returning to India. 


MODERN ARABIC POETRY by Prof. A.7. 
Arberry M. A. Litt. D. F. B A. Printed by 
Lund Humphries, London. [ Arabic Section 70 
pages, English Section 70 pages. ] 


p®° F. A.J. Arberry is one of those orienta- 


lists who are trying to bridge the gulf ex- 

isting between the Eastand West by 
making accessible the Eastern thought and 
Culture to the Western mind. So far he has 
rendered a number of literary and sufic 
works into the English language. To 
his Persian Anthology entitled /mmortal 
Rose he has now added his English 
Translation of modern Arabic Poetry. 
This work as a matter of factisa record 
of a series of weekly discussions held 
at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies under the supervision of Prof. 
A. J. Arberry. The principle of selec- 
tion was to collect poems composed from 
the year 1920 onwards dealing with the so- 
cial and political views prevalent in the Arab 
world. This study presents selected poems 
after an extensive survey of modern poets 
from all over the Arabic-speaking world. 
Aen only the Arabian poets but also the poets 

ated or domiciled in the United States 

South America are represented. The 
goun selected are the best examples of the 
modern poetry and the verse Translation is a 


April 


good attempt to bring out the beauty of the 
original verse both in form and spirit. But 
however great one’s command of the langu- 
age may be, it is hardly possible to repro- 
duce the sweetness of the original, as for ex- 
ample in the following verse:— 

Lm hi lps Stalls a> csi Asal cpg 
In his dreams his 
Even unto paradise, 
But whenever he speaks thereon, 

Men declare his reasons gone ! 
Similarly the original beauty of the diction 
is lost as in the following:— 


Fold! Ge cA Obed 
Nolan Iyilnus pylO6 


syardl ye slapllglin es 

Then praised be God, who fashioned 
by his will, 

Mankind like stones, that they may 
ever keep, 

Like stones their beds, 
unto their fill. 


But the beauty of the translation lies in the 
attempt made to reflect the varying poetic 
styles. The anthology with the fine print- 
ing and attractive get-up may however, 
serve a useful purpose as a text-book in the 
universities. Its utility would have been 
still greater if it were accompanied with 
biographical notes on the poets mentioned. 


A. M. 


‘A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE,’ by John Andrew 
Boyle, Ph. D., 84" < 54", Preface and pp. 
1-193, 1949, Luzac and Co. London, price 
21 shillings. 


FN small dictionary, as has been pointed 
out by the compiler, is based on the big- 
ger volume of Haim’s Persian-English 
Dictionary published from Teheran in 1934-6 
in 2 volumes and also on the “New Words” 
coined by the Iranian Academy and the 
glossaries of scientific or rather modern cur- 
rent terms published in Leningrad and Baku 
and comprises single word-to-word mean- 
ings of more than 10,000, current Persian 
words, The chief aim of the compiler is to 
collect in a small volume such words as 
would help a student of the Persian language 


soul doth rise 


and drowse 





1952 


and literature to gain a working know- 
ledge of Persian and to be able to read and 
write and understand it through the help of 
English. It is the precision of tae meaning 
and the choice of an equivalent word that is 
important in such school-dictionaries. Owing 
to the structure and origin of the Persian 
language, the compiler could not but choose 
hundreds and hundreds of Arabic words 
that have come to stay in the Persian langu- 
age inspite of the purist movement of purg- 
ing a language of foreign loan-words: e. g. 
on p. 8 we will find out of 21 words, 18 to 
be of pure Arabic origin which are in vogue 
in the current Persian and contrary to this on 
p-2 column 2 under the letter Alif-i-Mamduda 
the whole range of words is of Persian 
origin, all 33 of them from pyj! to | Kal 


and so on. A very useful and compact 
students’ dictionary of modern Persian into 
Persian is that of Muhammad ‘Ali Tehrani, 
called the Farhang-i-Katuzian, published in 
Teheran in 1311 Hijri shamsi. Besides, there 
are a few working dictionaries of the Persian 
language published in India by one or two 
mercantile publishers in order to meet the 
demand of the school and college students 
and they have been moderately priced. e. g. 
The Modern Persian-English Dictionary 
published by the Educational Publishing Co. 
Karachi, and the Standard Persian-English 
Dictionary published by Ram Narayan Lal 
and Sons, Publishers, Allahabad. 

The accuracy of meaning and the current 
usage of words have been assured to us by the 
mention of the name of the great orientalist, 
Prof. V. Minorsky, who is an authority on 
modern Persian vocabulary and idiom. 
The printing and get-up of the volume are 
excellent, but it is regrettable that the price 
is prohibitive for the ordinary reader. It is 
to be hoped that in the interest of wider 
circulation, the correct use of the Persian 
language and discrimination between the 
pure and impure word and idiom, a cheaper 
and a pocket edition of this dictionary will 
be printed by the publishers soon, and later 
a comprehensive and fuller volume taking 
into consideration the wealth, beauty and 
universal appeal of the Persian language 
will be brought out to mest a long felt need 
for a concise, comprehensive and correct 
dictionary of Persian into English and 
English into Persian. Since classical types 
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of old dictionaries are out of print and require 
modification, a newer and a scientific 
approach towards Persian lexicography is 
needed. This of course should not be left 
to individuals, but should be undertaken by 
a society of linguists and experts in the art 
of lexicography. 

The merit of this volume is that it is the 
nearest approach to the correct meaning, 
as may be gathered from the current use of 
the word. The selection of the words is 
also based on the same principle of utility 
rather than appeal to scholarship or an 
attempt at exhaustiveness, which often leads 
the beginner into countless difficulties. In 
most dictionaries synonyms and equivalents 
are abundantly added which bewilder the 
reader, but in this little exquisite volume, 
the compiler has tried to dispose of a single 
Persian word with an English equivalent or 
two or at the most three suitable, nearest 
ones. 

Though this volume is not intended to 
contain only modern words, we find a few 
such words as have been used in the modern 


sense., ¢. g. cgtzeel Venereal, Bh5T ose 


Lottery, li Childbirth ,6 2, Club 


re Blanket ,.., Mobilisation ., 4; Com- 
; Pecan: oe 


plicated, oy Cul-de-sac, = lig, Hy- 
giene, aS yh Office of the public Prosecutor, 
lh Ll Compensation of Set off _€-,] : 


Boy Scout. 

This is more or less a_ tourists’ dictionary. 
Scholarly and systematic attempts in this 
will be a very welcome addition to the study 
of Persian literature in general- 


SOUTH ARABIAN POETRY VOL. I. Prose 
and poetry from Hadramout by R. B. Sergeant. 
Made and printed by Lund, Humphries and Co. 
Ltd., London. [Arabic portion 184 pages and 
English portion 85 pages.) 

HE study of the dialect and colloquial 
language of the Arabic speaking people 
has become an attractive subject for 

modern scholars. The work under reference 

is one of such series and has brought to light 
the modern tendencies in Hadrami Litera- 
ture. Many scholars have compiled a num- 
ber of bookson Hadrami dialect, but Dr, 
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Sergeant has concentrated on the colloquial 
poetry of Hadramout. 

The author spent a year in Hadramout 
as a Colonial Research Fellow, moved in the 
society of Hadramis, studied their Litera- 
ture on the spot,and has published results 
of his labours in this nicely printed Volume. 
This work contains selected pieces from a vast 
collection made by Mr. Abdulla Rahaiym 
of Ba Fadl-Mashaikh, “a man” as the 
author says ‘‘without an education in classical 
Arabic.’’ Dr. Sergeant has also compaired 
the material with other MSS available. As 
“the Hadrami in the course of Transmission 
alters texts in any case,’”’ variants aemenda- 
tions made by Mr. A. Rahaiym are provided 
in the footnote. 


A perusal of the text, however, shows that 
the colloquial verse of the Hadramout is 
only acorrupted form of classical diction. 
Except a few words like nb ype dull On p.2 

C 


and 5| deem on p. 59. the text js full of classi- 


cal vocabulary. The use of the accusative in 
place of the nominative on Pages 1, 2, 13, 
59 etc., isvery common. Such ungramma- 
tical usages and incorrect pronunciation of 
Arabic words may be due to the ignorance 
of classical grammar and illiteracy prevalent 
in Hadramout-~a fact which is often referred 
to by Dr. Sergeant. However, the distin- 
guished features of Hadrami poetry have 


April 


been very lucidly explained in the introduc- 
tion. The main items discussed in the intro- 

Contemporary poetry 
in Southern Arabia ; The Hadrami poem ; 
The Hadrami Song, its musical] setting and its 
place in the Society of Hadramout, Commer- 
cial recording of South Arabian song ; Maqa- 
mat Literature, the classical Qasida and Ara- 
bian colloquial verse. Besides the above-men- 
tioned subject, it is also furnished with bio- 
graphies of the poets and prose writers, edi- 
torial notes on the pieces selected, prosodic 
forms, metres and scansion. But while the 
influence of Indonesia on Hadramout is dis- 
cussed, no mention of Indian influence is 
made although the winnowing songs 
of the Hadramis remind one of the 
Indian women singing in the grain 
fields. Similarly the Arhia songs, whose 


nature is not known to Dr. Sergeant may 
correspond to the chorus sung by the Indian 
women while grinding flour round a hand- 
mill, as am)! is the plural of iv) (hand- 


mill). This imprint of Indian Culture on 
Hadrami songs may be a result of the long 
contact that the Hadramis have enjoyed in 
the past. In any case, this fine work throws 
light on various aspects of Hadrami 
Colloquial Verse. It is not only interesting 
but highly useful for those interested in the 
study of the literary and social conditions of 
Hadramout. 


A. M. 
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